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PREFACE. 



To be able, with fEunlity and precision, to express our 
thoughts correctly, and in our own words, is an advantage 
acquired, in a great measure, from the study of Grammab ; 
and, in order to show the great importance of this branch of 
education, it is manifest, that as there is nothing more essen- 
tial than the knowledge, so there is nothing more disgraceful 
than the ignorcmce of it. All practical teachers are fully 
aware of the importance of this science, and many, to supply 
the desideratum of necessary information on the subject 
have issued elementary treatises with the view of facilitating 
its acquirement. Notwithstanding this mass of grammatical 
works, how is it that so many of the rising generation are 
either entirely ignorant of the principles of English Grammar, 
or have derived but little practical benefit from its study ? 
We know not how to account for this defect, beyond the fact 
that many of the books of this part of Education ai-e so 
complex and obscure as to make the study of grammar difficult 
and distasteful. The grammars of Lennie, Sheridan, Allen 
and Cornwall, Hiley, Murray, Turner, Goodwin, and others, 
contain excellent information, and may be read and studied 
with great advantage ; and the author of the following pagea 
takes this opportumty to acknowledge how miich he is in** 
debted to these writers for valuable suggestions, from the 
perusal of their works : but, as a practical teacher, he 
imagines that, in every one of these grammars, thero seems 
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to be something wanting, either in the a/rromgement or 
explanation ; and this will account for the presumption on 
his part, in adding a new English grammar to the growing 
heap of scholastic volumes ; hoping, by avoiding the shoals 
that others have struck against, that he may pilot, with 
safety, the tyro through the study of his own language. 

It cannot be supposed that English grammars can differ 
Tnaterially in matter; perhaps all that can be said re- 
specting our language may be found in some grammar or 
-another. The author has merely tracked out a new a/rrcmge- 
ment of the principles of grammar ; and, by endeavouring to 
be as brief as he can in his compilation, hopes not to be 
found defective in giving all that is necessary in an ele- 
mentary work. 

The principal subjects of the following pages are printed 
in LABGE TYPE, and may be committed to memory by the 
lower form of students ; and the smaller type can be read 
in the class after the lesson has been repeated. The Obser- 
vations, printed in double columns, must be read attentively 
by the students of a higher class, and committed to memory 
when the teacher thinks proper, in order to answer the 
questions given at the end of the work, which are prepared 
to correspond with the grammar. The orthographical ex- 
ercises and parsing lessons, in the Appendix, will be con- 
sidered, by every practical teacher, as a very useful addition 
to fix in the mind of the pupil the rules previously studied 
or consulted. 

W. D. K. 

St. Mart's, BiCHMOin), Jwava/ry, 1858. 
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1. Gramhar is the science of Wobds^ and English 
Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English 
Language correctly. 

2. Gbavmab is divided into /our parts; namely, Obthogb^vfht, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. Punctuation may be likewise 
considered as a necessary part of Gbamhab. 

3. Obthoobaphy teaches the Fonm and Sotmds of Letters, and the 
just Method of Spelling Words. Spelling is the art of expressing words 
by their proper letters, and of rightly dividing them into syllables. 

4. Etymolooy treats of the DerivcUion, ClassificcUion, Inflection, or 
Declension of words. 

5. Syntax teaches the Construction of Sentences, and treats of the 
proper Arrangement and CoTnbinaiion oj Words and Sentences. 

6. Pbosody treats of the PronimdaJbixm, of the p^i^per Accent of 
Words, and of the Laws of Verse, 

7. Punctuation teaches ns how to divide Written Language into 
SenJtences, or Parts of Sentences, by proper points or stops. 



PART I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

fttttrs. 

8. A Letter is the least part of a word, and in the 
English language there are tioenty-aix letters, divided into 
Vowels and Consonakts. 

9. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u ; and w and y when they 
do not begin a word or syllable. All the other letters are 
CoTisonarvts, 

10. The union of ttoo vowels into one sound is called a Diphthono, 
as ot£ in (mnce; and if the two vowels are sounded, as they are in 
<yimce, it is called a proper diphthong. An improper diphthong is one 
in which only one of the two is sounded, as oa in boat. 

11. A Tbiphthono is the union of three vowels into one sound, a 
eau in beauty. *. 

B /' 
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math, 

12. Words are distinct or cMrticulate Bounds by which we 
express our thoughts. 

13. Words are composed of Lettebs, and a Letter is the 
least p^rt of a word. 

14. The writing of words correctly is called Ortho- 
graphy. 

15. Words are either primitive or deriv€Uive, timpU or compound. 

16. A pHmitive word is not derived from another word in the 
language ; as, man, art, conteTtt. 

17. A derivative word can be reduced to a simpler word, and is 
derived from a primitive ; as, manly, goodneaa, 

18. A simple word is not combined with any other word ; as, book, 
basket, 

19. A compound word is formed of two or more simple words ; a.% 
hook-caae, bojieet-maker, 

20. A Syllable is a part of a word, or as much as can be 
sounded at once; as grmn^ in Grcmimar, 

21. A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable, as tkoiight,' 
a word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable, as thoughtfui; and & 
Tbisyllablb is a word of thbxb syllables, as thovghtfulness. If & 
word be of f.oub or more syllables, it is called a Polysyllable ; a^ 
compatible, incompatible, vncompcUibUUy. 

OBSERVATIONS, ETC. 
POB mobe advanced pupils. 



1. The word Oramm'ar is derived from 
the Greek ypa/x/ia, a letter. 

3. The term Orthography sometimes 
implies mere spelling, as we sometimes 
say, the orthography is inoorrect. The 
real meaning of the word is ecirrect 
spelling, from op8oc (orthoe), ewrreei, 
and ypa^u (grapho), / write, 

3. The word Language is derived, 
through the French, froih the Latin 
word lingua, the tongue. Languagef 
therefore, means tpoken words. Lan- 
gnage is either oral (or what is ^mken) 
or written, 

4. The word Diphthong is from the 

Greek iiQ (dis), two, and ^Ooyyoc 
(phthongos), a sound; and Triphthong 

from rptiQ (treis), three, &c. 

5. Hie word SytlaUe is from ffw 
(sun), together, and Xafitavia (lam. 



bano), I take. The word implies a dis- 
tinct sound, consisting either of one 
letter, as /, or of two or more letters, as 
my, mine. 

6. Great care should be taken to divide 
words correctly by attending to the syl- 
lables ; as a graieral principle, it may be 
observed that syllables are those divi- 
sions which are made in the correct 
pronunciation of a word. 

The following rules for the separation 
of syllables may be considered safe to 
follow : — 

7. (1) Two consonants forming but 
one sound, as eh, th, ph, ng, are never 
separated; as, church-eSfWetUh-er, sing- 
ing, a-while. 

8. (3) The terminations cious, tion, 
dot, geon, geous, &c., are seldom sepa- 
rated ; as, o-cean, ca-pa'Cious, o-ra-tion, 
spe-cial, pi-geon, eoU'ra-geous, &c. 

9. (3) Compound words are commonly 
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separated into the simple w(»ds of which 
they are composed ; as, fear-lut, pen- 
knife, tea-boa^, 

10. (4) The tennlnation ed, in verbs 
and participles* is gfenerally considered 
as a separate syllable, though not al- 
ways pronomiced separately; as, lov-ed, 
leafiued. 

11. (5) A single consonant betw e en 



two Towds shoold be Joined to the 
latter : ha-ly, gai-ljft du-ly. In many 
derivatiTe words, the consonant coming 
between must be joined to the former 
vowel j as, «p-on. 

IS. (6) Derivative and grammatical 
terminations, or grammatical affixes, 
are generally sepiiratedj as, iw-ett, 
read-ettt weav-er. 



PART IL— ETYMOLOGY. 

1. Ettmoloot is that part of Grammar which makes 
known the meaning and the origin of words, the various 
changes they undergo^ and their derivation. 

2. The Clabsifioation, Inflxction, and Derivation of words are 
included in the study of Etymology. 

3. The CUut^ficaHon of words means the arrangement of words under 
the different kinds, called Partt of Speech, Hie f^fflish language 
contains nearly 50,000 words, whidi are divided or ckssified under 
nine different kinds. 

4. The InJleeHon of words is the change which they undergo in their 
terminations so as to express their various relations. The parts of 
speech that admit of it^/ieetion, or, as it is sometimes' called, dedemkn,. 
are Nowm, Adjectives, Pronowu, and Verhe. 

5. Derivation ia that part of Etymology which treats of the origin of 
words, and gives their primary signification. 

6. There are in English nine sorts of words or parts of 
speech ; namely, 1. the Abticle; 2. the Nottk or Substan- 
tive; 3. the Adjective; 4. the Pronoitn; 5. the Verb; 
6. the Adverb; 7. the Preposition; 8. the Conjunction; 
and 9. the Interjection. 

7. An Abtiolb is a word joined to a noun to show whether it is 
used in a particular or general sense. 

8. A Substantive, or Noun, is the name of any person, pUice, or 
thing; as Oeorge, Liverpool, pen. 

9. An AnjBOnvB is a word which expresses some quality or distinc- 
tion that the noun may possess, such as its colow, shape, size; as, a 
black board, a boubd tMe, a laboe letnon. 

10. A Pbonoun is a word used to supply the place of a noun ; as, 
Charles is a cardess hoy, because hb loses his boohs, 

11. A Yebb is that part of speech which implies action, or the doing 
of something, and expresses the state, acHon, or suffering of some person 
or thing ; as, / bbad. ITum walkest. / ax taught. It is used to 
command, to eaihort or request, and even to adk a question; as, Speak 
out. Kbad QorefuUy. Can you sfbak French f 

B 2 
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12. An Adverb is n word which qualifies a Verb, an Adjective, and 
sometimes another Adverb; bb. He wroie cabefullt. My foUlur is 
YEBT hind, and acU vebt wisely, 

18. A Pbeposition is a word generally set before other words to 
connect them, and to show the relation which they bear to each other ; 
they are mostly placed before noans and pronouns; as, My room is 
ABOVE t?ie r^ectory. He is below me in the doss, 

14. A Conjunction joins words, clauses, or sentences together ; as, 
Two AND three make five. The captain and the lieutenant, die. You 
may remain^ but / shall go to London. 

16. An Interjection is a word which expresses a sudden emotion 
of the mind; as, id ^/ Bravo/ For shame/ 

16. The nine parts of speech may be distinguishied by 
their properties, as well as by determinate rules ; as — 

17. Nouns make sense of themselves; as, knife, virtue, 

18. Adjectives require a noun or auhstantive, expressed 
or understood, to make sense ; as. Good. Good what ? Good 

MEN, good BOYS, &c. 

19. Verbs make sense with any of the personal pronouns, 
or the word to before them ; as, / write. Thou readest. He 
GOBS. We PLAY. You ride. Tltey walk. To spell. 

20. Adverbs answer to the questions wlien or wliere, Iu)w, 
how often, and generally end in It/ ; as. He reads. How f 
Fluently. I preached. How often f Once. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The word Ettmoloot is derired 
from trvfiOQ (etomos), trtie, and \oyoQ 
(logos), a word, and may be defined as 
the true origin ot words, or the meaning 
of words. 

2. The orig:inal meaning of words is 
sometimes of great utility, to know the 
proper use to be made of them. Locke 
says, '* If we knew the origin of all the 
words we meet with, we should thereby 
be very much helped to know the ideas 
they were first applied to, and made to 
stand for." 

3. The Inflbction of words is the 
change which noufur, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and verba undergo. Thus, pent 
is the inflection of the word pen; hit 
and whom are inflections of he and 
who; talked is an inflection of the verb 
talk. 

4. The following are the meanings of 
the several Parts of Speech, according 
to their derivations :— 

5. Articlb is from articulut, a little 
Joint, a member. Although articles are 



generally considered as a disthict part 
of speech, they are in tact a peculiar 
class of adjectioee. 

6. Noun is firom the Latin nomen, a 
name, from the Greek ovofia (onoma). 

7. The derivation of Adjbctivb is 
from the Latin ad, to, Bndjacio, I throw j 
or from the word adjectus, added to ; it 
cannot therefore stand alone, but must 
refer to a noun, expressed or under- 
stood. 

8. Hie word Pronoun is from the 
words pro, for, and nomen, a name ; and 
by it, we avoid the frequent repetition of 
the same word. 

9. A Vbrb is the principal word In a 
sentence, as there is no phrase complete 
without a verb. The derivation is from 
terbum, a word, and is %o called be- 
cause a verb is the principal word in a 
sentence. 

10. The word Advbrb is from ad, to, 
and verbum, a word. The primary use 
of this part of speech was to qualf/jif the 
verb, and hence its name. 
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11. The primajy n§e of the Phfosi* 
TioM was to show the rdation of place f 
aa, above, below. The word is deriired 
from prat before, and potUtu, placed. 
It is generally placed before noons or 
pronouns to connect them with the 
action of verbs. 

12. The derivation of Cojrji/wcriov 



explains ftallf its meaning. It is from 
corif togettier, Bxtd Jungo, I join, or from 
eottfungo, to Join together. 

13. An iNTsajKCTiOK is a word that 
is thrown, as it were, into a sentence, 
and is, proper^ speaJcing, no port of 
speech at all. *»» word is deriyed from 
inteTf between, uodjacio, I throw. 
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1. An Abticle is a word joined to a noun to 
whether it is used in a pwrticular or general sense. 

2. An Abticlk may be considered a kind of adjective put 
before a noun to show the extent of its signification. 

3. There are two articles in English : 1. the Definite 
article the, as, the mam, ; and 2. the Indefinite article a, as, a 
Iu)r8e, 

4. When the indefinite article comes before a Towel or h 
mute (not sounded in speaking), it becomes an; as, an apple, 
AN Iiotf/r, 

5. A or an IB called the Inde/lmte arUde, because it is applied to 
any lodiTidnal or thing to which it refers ; as, a man, may mean any 
man. 

6. The points ont the person or thing of which we speak, and is 
therefore called the Definite article ; as. Owe me ths pen; evidently 
tome particttlar pen. 

7. When a noun has no article to limit it, it is taken in its widest 
sense, as all of the same species are comprised ; as, bea$t$, birds, f*hu; 
each word implying all belonging to the same class. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. StrictljspeakinKrf the original form 
of tbe article was an.from unue, through 
ttie French «» ; bat most grammarians 
have given tlic article as a, which be- 
comes an \)efortr a vowel, to avoid the 
hiatus, or disagreeable effort which 
would be made In sounding separately 
tbe two vowels in succession. 

3. 7%tf is closeljr allied to the pronoun 
that, and must be looked upon, in one 
sense of tbe word, as the substitute for 
that pronoun. 

3. Tbe article a is used with the sin- 
gular number onlv : but there is a seem- 
ing czoeption to uiis rule in cases where 
the words few and many come before 
tbe noun,-— a/nr bofft, a great many chil- 
dren f but tbe singular word number is 
undCTstood. 

4. The words begimiing with silent h 



are heir, herb, honeet, honour, hoepdal, 
hoMtler, hour, and their derivatives. The 
word humble used to be A mute, but 
our best wrtten now aspirate that 
letter. 

5. The article a is likewise used before 
the words banning with the aspirated 
vowels ff, or u pronounced OBup was 
before tt; as, a youth, each a one, a 
unioerrity. 

0. If a word beginning with h aspi- 
rate have tbe accent on the second 
syllable, the article an is used instead 
of a ; as, AN heroic deed, aw hiitorical 
book. 

7. An in Shakespeare is sometimes 
used for i/:—** Nay, an thoa'lt mouthe, 
ru rant as well as thou." In this case 
the word is a conjunction. 
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Salrstantilrt at prai^ 

1. A Substantive, or Noun, is the name of any person, 
place, or ihmg; as, George, Liverpool, pen, 

2. Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common, 

3. Proper nouns are the names of persona, places, seas, 
rwers, ships, &c ; as, George, Liverpool, Adriatic, the Tluimes, 
the VicUyry, 

4. All names that are not proper, are called corammi 
nouns. 

5. Cormnon nouns are the names given to every object 
of the same sort or kind, and may be considered as general 
names denoting classes of beings or things. 

6. To rmms belong Number, Gender, Case, and Person. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The word Subatantive is firom the 
Latin aubttare, to stand, and is thus 
distinguished from the a4)ectiye, which 
cannot, like the noun, stand alone. The 
word Noun is from nomen, a name. 

3. Nouns may be likewise divided 
thus- 
Abstract noons I as, beauty. 
Collective nouns } as, aehooL 
Verbal nouns } as, writing. 
Compound nouns ; as, aky-light. 
These names are classed among the 
common nouns. 

3. Sometimes a propernonn becomes 
a common by having an article before 
it, or by its being put in the plural num- 
ber } as, TBB Cicero of the age ; run/our 
Oeorget. And common nouns some- 
times mean individuals} as, That man 
ii wrong, and thb woman it right. 



4. Although a noun denotes the name 
of a thing, yet we sometimes find that it 
means the nonentity of a thing, as the 
following words will exjdain ; nothing, 
vacancy, absence. 

5. There are some nouns that are not 
perceptible by the senses although they 
ezist ; they are perceived by the under- 
stancUng, and we can form an idea of 
them. Tliese are called o^siroc^ nouns; 
such are, strength, goodness, beauty. 
These kinds of nouns are names of qua^ 
lities, properties, BXiA feeUngs, &c. The 
opposite term to an abstract noun is a 
real noun. 

6. In addition to the foregoing, we 
may say that there are diminutive nouns, 
which are formed by certain termina- 
tions to express a diminution of the ori- 
ginal meai^g ; as, hillock, gosling, &c. 



NUMBER. 

1. Nouns are made to undergo inflection to show Nxtm- 
ber, Gender, and Case. 

2. There are Two Numbers in English, the Singular and 
the Plural. 

3. A noun which expresses a single person or object is 
said to be in the singular ; as, a table, goodness, 

4. The Plural number denotes ^nore tlum one; as, tahles, 
virtues. 

5. Nouns in general form their plural by adding a to the 
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singviUx/r ; ss, book, books. Sometimes by adding en/ as, 
oac, OXEN ; and sometimes by changing the vowel ; as, man^ 

6. Proper names have no pluralf unless they are used as common 
names ; as, the Edwabdb, the Stuabts. 

7. Nouns ending in e, sh, ch soft, x, and z, or in o after a consonant, 
form the plural by adding es to the singular ; as, gas, gases ; Intieh, 
BBUSHES ; pecu^f PEACHES ; fox, FOXBS ; topaz, TOPAZES ; hero, heboes. 

8. Nouns in y change y into tes in the plural ; as, lady, ladies : y, 
vnth a vowel before it, is not changed into iea; as, delay, delays; 
Tnorikey, monkets. 

9. Nouns ending inforfe change/ or /« into vee; as, loaf, loaves ; 
life, LIVES : those which end in ff have the regular plural in e ; as, 

muff, MUFFS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



may be defined as the 
unityt or of more than 



1. Number 
expression of 
unity. 

2. Noons that «nd in ch hard, in o 
after a vowel, and the words canlo, 
grotto JuntOt portico, ^todecitno, octavo, 
quarto, Moio, vad tyro, take 8 only to 
form their plural; as, folios, grottos, 
&c. We sometimes see /»oto/d« with « 
only, bat potatoes is better. - 

3. Nouns in^ form a regvUtx plural. 
In addition to those words you may 
add— 

brief, handkerchief, hoof, 
chitf, proof, reproof, 

dwarf, roof, sa^e, 

wharf, grief, fief, scarf, 
-which have the regfular plural. The 
word stttf has staves in the plural. Its 
compounds are regular; as, JIagsfaff, 
flagstaffs, &c. 

4. Many words in y were formerly 
spelled with ie in the singular; as, glorie. 
We have substituted y for ie in the sin- 
gular, and retained the ie in the plural 
form ; as, glory, glories, 

5. The wordit Mussulman, Turkoman, 
and talisman, take the regular plural. 

6. Some nouns have no singular ter- 
mination} as, — 

Aborigines, Fetters, 
Annals, Goods, 
Antipodes, Greaves, 
•Hysterics, 

Ides, 

Literati, 

Lungs,* 



Arms, 
Ashes, 
. Billiards, 
Clothes, 

Compasses, Minutiae, 
Embers, Morals, 
7. Some nouns have no plural termina- 
tion, — ^nouns which denote things mea- 



Nones, 

Pincers, 

Shackles, 

Shambles, 

Snuffers, 

Tidings, 

Tongs, 

Vespers. 

Victuals, 



suredor weighed ; as, barley, tea, wheat, 
unne, coal, unless they express varieties 
or different sorts; as, thk teeu, tbb 
wines. The names of metals ; as, gold, 
silver. Abstract noons ; as, prudence, 
softness f—'U.nietB they express parti- 
cular acts; as, kindnesses, negligences. 
Collective nouns ; as, clergy, ancestry. 

8. Some nouns are the same in both 
numbers ; as, deer, sheep, salmon, appa- 
ratus. To express the singular form of 
these words the article a or an is used. 
The word news was formerly used with 
a plural verb, as we find in Shakespeare, 
but it is now always followed by a verb 
in the singular. 

9. Some nouns do not follow any 
rules, and form the {Aural irregularly; as. 

Tooth, teeth. Foot, feet. 

Mouse, mice. Goose, geese. 

10. Some nouns have double plmrals, 
each having a different signification ; as, 

/Brothers— sons of the same 
parents. 
Brethren— members of the 

same society, 
r Dies— for coining. 
Die . . . . < Dice— Small cubes for gam- 
ing, 
pj^l^ r Fish— the species. 
. . ^ Pishes— in numbers. 

r Geniuses— possessors of great 
Genius < intellect. 

. Genii— fabulous spirits. 
r Indices— exponents of Alge- 
Index . . < braic quantity. 

. Indexes— tables of contents, 
p f Pennies->siagle coins, 

reuny. . -^ pence— value or amount. 
Do. / Peas— single ones. 
rea . . . . 1^ Pease— iii cbUectlon. 



* The word lung, however, is used by the best writers :— tlje right lung. 
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11. Some have sing^ar signdificatloiis 
but plural terminations; as, beliows, 
gallows }— the names of sciences; as* 
Mathematics, Ethics; and have fre- 
quently a singrular verb. The words 
means and amends have generally a tin- 
gutar verb, bat when the instrumen- 
tality implies more than one, a plural 
verbis used; as. What toere the MKAna 
you used to ^ect so desirable an object ? 

12. It is quite undecided, in forming 
the plural of a proper name with the 
title NLisst whetiier the plural should be 
annexed to the title or the person. 
Fuller and Goldsmith say the Miss 
Thomatms and the Mixs Flamboroughs, 
while others prefer the Misses Thomson 
and the Misses Ftambormtgh. As it is 
most common to say the Messrs. to gen. 



tlemen, it seems preferable to say tiie 
Misses when we speak of two or more. 
The plural of Mrs., by this rule, would 
be Mesdames. 

13. The compounds of full have the 
regular plural ; as, spoonful, spoonfuls; 
mouthful, mouthfuls ; but those formed 
of a noun and an adjective, or of two 
nouns connected by a preposition, have 
in general the s annexed to the first one ; 
as, son-in-law, sons-in-law ; court-mar- 
tial, courts-martial. 

14. The word pains has a plural verb 
after it, and should be preceded by the 
adjective great, and not much ; as. He 
has taken orbat pains, but they have 
not been attended with success. We 
sometimes find this word used with a 
singular verb in some good authors. 



15. Many nouns adopted from foreign laDguages retain the 
original plurals. 

On and um cHange into a. 

. i)ery amatl animal Animalcula. 

. a secret Arcana. 

. a seLf-uMmng machine Automata.* 

. something to he added Addenda. 

. a mark Criteria. 

. a tnUh granted Data. 

EDComium praise Encomia. 

Effluvium a vapovr, a smeU Effluvia. 



Animalculum 
Arcanum . . . 
Autdm&ton . 
Addendum . 
GritSrion . . . 
Datum 



Gymnasium 
Memorandum 
Momentum . . 
Pheu5mSnon . . 
Postulatum .. 

Sp^ctilum a mirror 

Stratum a layer 



school for aUdetic eooprcises, Gymnasia. 

note to help memory Memoranda. 

f&rce of a m/omi%g body Momenta. 

anything remarkable Phenomena. 

an assumed position Postulata. 

Specula. 

Strata. 



An&lj^sis ...... 

Antithesis 

Axis 

Basis . . » 

Crisis 

Diaeresis 

Ellipsis 

HypSthSsis .... 
Metamorphosis. . 

Oasis 

Parenthesis .... 

Phasis 

Thesis 



Those in is change is into es. 

a separation of parts 

a contrast 

supposed line on which a body m>oves 

foundaiion 

a critical twni 

a mark in grammar 

a/n omission 

a supposition 

change of form 

a fertile spot in a desert 

clause of a sentence 

appearance 

a position, a theme 



Analyses. 

Antitheses. 

Axes. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Disereses. 

Ellipses. 

Hypotheses. 

Metamorphoses. 

Oases. 

Parentheses. 

Phases. 

Theses. 



* Automatons, as a plural, is sometimes preferred. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Those in us chanjOfe us into i. 



"O' 



Echinns a hedgehog Echini. 

Focns a point where raya meet Foci. 

Fungus a mushroom, excrcaceTice Fungi. 

Fdlj^us 8ea animal Polypi. 

Saro5ph^lgus .... stone cofUn Sarcophagi. 

StimJilus excitement Stimuli. 

Tumtilus tomh ; Tumuli. 

Genus makes oeiteba ; crocus, crocuses ; omnibus, omnibuses. 

Those in a change A into je, 

liarva an anim>al in the caterpillar state . . Larvae. 

IjamYna thin plate or scale Laminae. 

Macula a spot Maculse. 

Nebula a dark spot Nebulas. 

D-s- <^»- mxu" 

Those in ex or ix change ex or ix into ices. 

Appendix m^ngadded... JA^renS.*"" 

Apex top or point of a thing Apices. 

Index tJiot lohich points oiU j Inde»5s ^'^ 

Badix root BadYces. 

Vertex top of anything "Vertices. 

Vertex whirlpool Vortices. 

The following words from Italian, Hebrew, and French 

cannot be classed : — 

Bandit (I) a robber Banditti. 

Beau (F) a man of dress Beaux. 

Cherub(H) .... a celestial spirU | Cherub!™' °'' 

Seraph(H) j I^P.^- 

Dilettante (I) . . lover of fine arts Dilettanti. 

Virtuoso (I) .... one skilled in fine arts Virtuosi. 

Ignis f&ttius (L). . a fiery meteor Ignes faiui. 

Ephsmgria (G) . . | '^^/IZ's ""^^ ^^^^^^^ \ EphSmMdes. 

Miasma (G) .... noxious exhalation Miasmata. 

Scholion, or ) ^^j„^„t:^ «^,^ J Scholia, or 

Scholium (G).... \ ^J?^^^^^' ^^<^ {Scholiums. 
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GENDER. 

1. Gender is the distinction of sex. There are three genders 
— the Masculine, Feminine, and j^euter or neither of the 
two, 

2. The names of malea are of the masculine gender. 

3. The names oi females are of the feminine gender. 

4. The names of things without life are of no gender, and 
are called nevJter. 

5. There are some names that are common to both genders ; that is 
to say, either to matculvM or feminine: and sach nouns are called 
common; as, 'partwty friend, chiJd. 

6. Things that are naturally neuter are sometimes considered mctsciL* 
Ihie or feminine; as when we say, Look at the ship, how well she sails/ 
Where is the suaif He is now setting, 

7. Fishes, birds, smaU fow-foated animals, and insects, are generally 
spoken of as netUer, 

8. There are tliree methods of distinguishing the sex of 
nouns : — 

(1.) By different words; as, brother, sister. 
(2.) By a different termination ; as, axAor, actress. 
(3.) By a noun, pronoun^ or adjective being prefixed to 
the word; as, UE-goat, su^goat, uxs-servant, maid- 
servant, 

9. The feminine IB sometimes formed hy adding tne; as, hero, heroine. 

10. Sometimes by the termination ess; as, count, countess. 

11. If the masculine should end in er or or, the er or or is sometimes 
laid aside, and ess added in its place ; as, governor, aovERNESS : but 
generally we find the r is kept, and only the vowel lost ; as, hunter, 

HUNTRESS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Inanimate objects are- neither male 
nor female, and are called neuter,— 
neither of the two. In strictness of lan- 
iruage there are but two genders; for 
the word gender is from the French, 
and means kind or «e«; but most gram- 
marians give three genders. 

2. There are some noius, naturally 
neuter, that are sometimes rendered 
masculine or feminine. This is figura- 
tive language, and the figure of speech 
is called personification. For example ; 
a shift the moon, the earth, are some- 
times regarded as feminine ; and the sun, 
death, time, &c. are masculine. This 
license, allowed to figurative language, 
is a great advantage, as it enlivens and 



elevates our style, and gives additional 
dignity to language. 

S. The pronoun it is the sign of the 
neuter gender, but it is frequently ap- 
plied to a male or female child ; as, It 
is a fine child. The neuter pronominal 
noun is used likewise in ^Dcaking of the 
lower animals, espedaUy when we wish 
to denote minuteness orfeebleness ; tiius 
we say, speaking of a bird or mouse, 
Vtisa small animal. 

4. The term songster miktB songstress 
in the feminine : the word is now con- 
fined to birds. Singer is applicable to 
a man or woman, and the word male or 
female is sometimes added to distinguish 
the sex. 
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The following is a list of some irregular masculines and feminines : — 



Abbot Abbess. 

Actor Actress. 

Adulterer Adnltress. 

Ambassador Ambassadress. 

Administrator Administratrix. 

Author Authoress. 

Bachelor Maid, Spinster. 

Beau Belle. 

Boar Sow. 

Boy Girl. 

Bridegroom Bride. 

Brother Sister, 

Buck Doe. 

Bull Cow. 

Bullock Heifer. 

Cock Hen. 

Count, Earl Countess. 

Colt Filly. 

Czar Czarina. 

Dauphin Dauphiness. 

Deacon Deaconess. 

Dog Bitch. 

Don Donna. 

Drake Duck. 

Duke «... Duchess. 

Earl . . ., Countess. 

Elector .' Electress. 

Emperor Empress. 

Executor Executrix. 

Father Mother. 

Friar, or Monk Nun. 

Gander Goose. 

Hart Roe. 

Heir Heiress. 

5. The feminines in tri* are from the 
Latin masculine termination tor; as, 
administrator, administratrix. The ter- 
minatiun of the feminine in ess is derived 
through the French from the Latin ter- 
mination ix ; as, executrix. 

6. The word InfatU is a title given to 



Horse Mare. 

Hunter Huntress. 

Husband Wife. 

Jew Jewess. 

King Queen. 

Lad Lass. 

Landgrave..... Landgravine. 

Lion Lioness. 

Lord Lady. 

Man Woman. 

Margrave Margravme. 

Marquis Marcliioness. 

Master Mistress. 

Mayor. Mayoress. 

Nephew Niece. 

Patron Patroness. 

* eer. ............... Peeress. 

Poet. Poetess. 

Priest Priestess. 

Prince Princess. 

Prophet Prophetess. 

Ram Ewe. 

Shepherd Shepherdess. 

Sloven Slat. 

Son Daughter. 

Sorcerer Sorceress. 

Stag Hind. 

Swain Nymph. 

Tutor Tutoress. 

Viscount Viscountess. 

Uncle Aant. 

Widower Widow. 

Wizard Witch. 



a prince of the royal family oi Spain or 
Portugal, and makes in the feminine. 
Infanta. 

7. The feminines of proper names fol- 
low no particular rules; as, Charles, 
Charlotte; George, Qeorgiana. 



CASE. . 

1. Case means the stcUs or condition in which nouns are, 
and the relation in which they stand to each other, or to 
any other word in the sentence. 

2. There are in English three cases — the Nominative, 
Possessive, and Objective. 

3. The Nominative and Objective are alike in form. 

4. The NominaJtive merely denotes the name of a thing ; 
the Possessive denotes possession; and the Objective marks 
the object of an action expressed by a verb or preposition. 

5. The nominative com is frequently called the subject, or agent. For 
example : Th(mas speaks. Thomas is the c^-, or agewt of the verb. 



12 Kenny's English gramhar. 

6. The d^er or agefni can be fonnd by asking the question wlio or 
v:liat^ with the verb ; and the word that answers to the question is the 
nominative, or agent; as, I7iomaa speaks. Who speaks f The answer is 
Thomas, which is the nominative* 

7. That form of the noun which shows property or possession is said 
to be in the possessive case; as, John's hook is torn. The words John*s 
hook imply the hook of John, and John is the possessive case. 

8. The possessive case is found by asking the question wlwse; as, 
JohiCs hook. Whose hook ? The answer is John's — possessive case. 

9. The oljjective denotes the object of the verb, participle, or prepo- 
sition ; as, I saw the man. 

10. The objective answers to the question wliom or what; as, Edward 
gloves his father and his book. Whom does he love? Sis father. And, 

What does he love? His book. These two words are in the objective 
case. 

11. The nominative case generally goes before the verb, 
and the objective after it. 

Example. 

12. Edward's father loves his children. 

Nominative . . Who loves ? Father nominative. 

Possessive . . Whose father ? Edward's possessive. 

Objective .... Whom does he love ?. . His children. . . . objective. 

13. The regular arrangement of a noun in its numher and case is 
called the declension of a noun. 

14. English nouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom Mother. Nom Mothers. 

Pos Mother's, Pos Mothers*. 

Obj Mother. Obj Mothers. 

Nom Man. Nom Men. 

Pos Man's. Pos Men's. 

04/. Man. Obj Men. 

15. The foregoing models show that the plural possessive has an 
apostrophe only when the nominative plural ends in s, and s with an 
apostrophe when the nominative plural does not end in s, 

16. Proper names are generally declined without a plural. 

PEKSON. 

1. Nouns have three persons — ^the Jlrst, the second, and 
the third. The speaker is the^r*^ person; as, I (William) 
wrote this. The second person is the one spoken to j as, 
James, give me a glass of water. The iJdrd is the person 
spoken of; as, The child is dar^eroiusly ill. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The noun in the possessive case 
has a comma before the s, called apo- 
strophe, from avo (apo) and ffrgoifnj 
(strophe), tuminrfrom, and it denotes 
that some letter has been turned away, 
or omitted. 

2. The apostrophe has been supposed 
by some to be an abbreviation of hit; 
as, John* a book — John his book; but it 
is most likely an aA)breviation of the old 
Saxon genitive, which ended in ec or ig, — 
Johnet and KingU, for John** and King*t, 
The '« was introduced in the beginn^ 
of the eighteenth century. 

3. The possessive case of nouns pro- 
per ending in », of common nouns end- 
ing in neft, and of words ending in ence, 
when of more than one syllable, and 
plural nouns endbig in «, take an apo- 
strophe only, without the «,* as, for 
RIOHTBOUSNESS* sake,for conscibnob' 
«aAe, ANOBLs* vin/«. The word tot/ncM 
may be considered an exception; as, 
the witness's statement, 

4. Sometimes the possessive case 
must be changed into the objective by 
substituting the preposition o/; as, my 
brother's coat may be changed into 
the coat OF MT BROTHER. Cobbett says 
wrongly, that the latter noun in tliis 
form is still in the possessive case. 



5. In poetry, the additional a is fre- 
quently omitted, but the apostrophe is 
kept ; as, Achillea* wrath. 

6. When two or more nouns in the 
possessive inunediately succeed each 
other, it is better to express the mean- 
ing by means of the preposition of; as. 
My father** mother*8 aiater woiild be 
more clearly expressed by saying. The 
aiater ofmyfather*a mother. 

7. Most of our compound nouns, as 
harae-ahoe, dog-collar, were formerly 
written with the *a; as, horae*a ahoe; 
but the *a is now omitted, and the hyphen 
used instead. 

8. The word declenaion, applied to the 
inilection of nouns and pronouns, is 
doived ftrom the Latin de and clino, to 
bend fi'om ; from the circumstance of the 
ancient grammarians calling the nomi- 
native case casus rectua, or upright case, 
and which they likened to a perpendi- 
cular line. The Inflections or variations 
of the noun, they looked upon as lines 
inclined or drawn from the perpendi- 
cular line, and as if falling from the 
original form. Hence, likewise, the 
reason of calling these cases oblique. 
The word case is derived from cado, 
to fall. 



Jlijertibt 



1. An Adjective is a word which expresses some quality 
or distinction that the person, place, or Viing may possess, 
such as the colour, shape, size, &c, ; as, a good man, a round 
table, a large lemon. 

2. English adjectives are not varied on account of the gender, number. 
And case to which they are joined. Thus we can say, a good boy, a 
GOOD girl, good boys, good girls. 

3. An adjective may be sometimes known by its making sense with 
the addition of man or tJiing; as, a virtuous man, a noble thinff. It 
answers to the question wha,t sort of; as. What sort of man? Vir- 
ttbous. What sort of thing f Noble. The words virtuous and noble 
are adjectives. 

4. An adjectvoe has the power of limiting the meaning of a noun, as 
when we say horses, we mean all kinds of horses ; but when we say 
brown hirses, we limit the noun by meaning only those horses of that 
colour. 
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5. Adjectives may be classed into CoMiCON and Pbofeb. 

6. Common Adjectiyes express comvMm qualities; as, great, loite, 
Pbopeb Adjectives denote pecuUar qualities ; as, /m&, Scouii, and 
are derived from proper names. Numeral Adjeottves are divid^ 
into Gabdinal, as, cne, two; Ordinal, as, onotf twice; and Multipli- 
cative, as, tingle, cUmUe. 

7. Adjectives may likewise be divided into six classes: — Common, 
Proper, Numeral, Pronominal, Verbal or Participial, and Obmpowid. 

8. The only yariation wHch adjectives admit, is that of 
the degrees of comparison; and this variation is confined to 
common adjectives. 

9. Adjectives may sometimes become nouns ; as, a great good. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. For the derinttion of the word 
aijectivet see note 7, p. 4. 

2. Common Adjbctivbs denote com- 
mon qualities ; as, goad, great. 

Propkr Adjxctivks denote proper 
or peculiar qoalities, and are derived 
from proper nouns j as, French, EngHth. 

NuMKRAL Adjkctivxs cxpress num- 
ber, and are divided into Cardinal, as, 
one, three, tix; Ordinal, as, second, 
fourth, ninth; 'M.VLTivhK,t»,8ingle,triple, 
&c. ; Compound, as, biennial, triennial. 

Vrrbal or Participial Adjrctivbs 
are such as end, like participles, in ing 
or ed; as, a lrarnxd man, a flattsr- 
INO remark. 

Compound Adjxctiybs are formed 
of two simple words; as, a hrart- 
RBNDiNo atorp. 

3. The word Cardinal is from the 
Latin cardo, a hing^ ; and the adjectives 
are so called because they are the hinges 
upon which the ordinals turn. Ordinal, 
denoting order, is from the Latin ordo. 



A. Much diBcoBsicm has taken place 
among grammarians respecting the use 
of the numerals two, three, four, bef<»e 
the ailQectives first and last. Some say 
that no more than one can be first; 
other critics— Arnold, Sullivan, &c. — 
say that such expressions as the two 
first are sufficiently accurate ; and in- 
deed usage, as well as many examples 
of our best writers, would lead us to 
condnde that these expressions may be 
sanctioned, and, in tome cases, would 
be preferable* 

6. An adjective put without a sub- 
stantive, with the definite article before 
it, becomes a subsUmHoe in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substan- 
tive; as. Providence rewards the good, 
and punishes the bad. 

6. A noun used in forming a com- 
pound noun assumes the form of an 
adjective ; as, corn-field, Man-trap. The 
words com and man take the nature of 
adjectiyes. 



PRONOMINAL, VERBAL, AND COMPOUND. 

1. Pronominal Adjectiyes are such as are sometimes 
joined to nouns, or represent them understood. 

2. The ProThominal Adjectives may be divided into four 
kinds : — Possessive, Distbibutive, DKUONSTBATivB» and 
Indepinite. 

3. The Possessive Adjecttves mark jxttienton. They are, my, thy^ 
her, our, your, their; and mine and thine when used adjectively, that is, 
when joined to a substantive or noun. 

4. The DisTRiBurrvE relate to persons or things taken separately and 
^ngly. They are, each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

^. The Demonstbative point out the things to which they relate ;, 
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as, thiSf that, foriMT, latter, with the plurals then, thott: former and 
latter make no change in the plural. 

6. The Indefinites refer to persons or things in an indefinite or 
general manner : they are, any, aotne, <dl, othei\ mch, rume, many, no, 
few, &c. 

7. Verbal or Pabttcipial Adjectives have the form of 
a participle, but differ by rejecting the idea of time. They 
may be considered as participles of verbs used as adjectives ; 
as, on iirrERESTiNO story. They end generally in ing or ed. 

8. A OoMPOUim Adjective is formed from two or more 
simple words, with a hyphen between them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. In many Gramman we find, mjr 
thy, Att, ice. termed po$$euh)e pro- 
nouns; but it seems more in accordanop 
with simple dassiflcatlon to call them 
pronominal adjectives; for the word mp, 
and those enmnerated above, can nerer 
be used singly as substitutes for nouns, 
and hence cannot be called pronouns. 
For example; we cannot say He has 
MT, without haying a word which it can 
qualify; as, mt book. 

2. Mine and thine were formerly used 
for my and thy, when placed before sub. 
stantives beginning with a vowel or 
h mute. 

3. The words own and self are fre- 
quently added to the possessive adjec- 
tives for the purpose of markfaog more 
emphatically the relation of property or 
possession: — Mp own house; I did it 
MYSKhr. The word self has a plural } as, 
We did it oursblvks. When the word 
«e'/ stands alone, It is a nounj as, The 
care o/sblf is moetlp thought of. 

4. The disteibutiveMcA relates to two 
persons or things taken separately, and 
must be joined to a verb in the singular. 
It is sometimes used for every ; as. The 
four men had bach a shilling in his hand. 
Every is applied to more than two ptf - 
sons or things, and signifles each one 
of them taken separately, and is there- 
fore singular; as, Evbbt boy uses 
dUigenes, Every nay be followed by a 
plural noun or adjective, when taken 
collectively; as, BVBRY«urtfajf«. Some- 
times, in legal proceedings, we find the 
expression, all and every of them ; other- 
wise, the word every is not used apart 
ftom its noim. EUher refers to one or 
other of two individuals. The word 
neither means not either. 

5. The demonstrative this refers to 
the nearest person or thing, and thai to 
the more distant. Hence we find, this 



used to denote the latter, and thai the 
former. Tlie plurals have the same dis- 
tinction. 

6. The word yon is firequentiy used in 
poetical style, and should be considered 
a demcmstrative adjective. It has a 
comparative; Ki, yonder. The old form 
of jfon was evidently yond. 

7' The Indefinites one and other are 
inflected or varied like nouns. Sullivan 
says that one is the contraction of the 
French on (as in on dit), which, accord- 
ing to the French elTmologists, is a 
contraction of homme (omme, one, on). 
The root is seen in the Latin homo. 
One and other are declined like nouns. 
None is a contraction of no one, but is 
used'in both numbers, like any. Another 
means deferent, one more, and is a con- 
traction of an and other, and means one 
other. We need not repeat the article a 
ytWti another. For example; Anothbr 
such man is preferable to anothbr such 
A man. 

8. The participial adjectives in ing 
and ed may be distinguished from parti* 
ciples by agreeing with or qualifying a. 
noun. In this case the ed is pronounced ; 
as, he is a leammu man. 

9. Compound adjectives may be 
formed at pleasure, and therefore are 
numerous. Many of them contain nu- 
merals, and run on In a series; as, two- 
fold, three-fold, &c. 

10. When the adjective necessarily 
implies plurality, the noun should also 
be made plural. It would be wrong to 
say, sis voot high, and twenty tovnd 
weight I they should be, six fbbt high,. 
and twenty pounds weight. We fre- 
quentiy find this rule disregarded ; such 
expressions as, siM sail of the line, m 
hundred rbad of cattle, must be, bj 
usage only, considered as correct. 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

1. Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; namely, 
the Positive, the Comparative; and the Superlative. 

2. The PosmvE expresses the simple quality of an object, without 
increasiDg or lesseniDg it ; as, smaU, good, grteU, The Compabativb 
expresses the quality in a higher or lower degree ; as, smaller, better, 
greater. The Superlative expresses the greatest increase or lessening 
of the quality ; as, smallest, best, greatest, 

8. Common adjectives admit of comparison. 

4. Words of one syllable are generally compared by 
adding r or er to the posUive, and st or est to the swper- 
lative; as, tmse, wiser, wisest. . 

5. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by prefixing the adverbs more and most to the 
positive; as, /amoiUf kore famous, most famous, 

6. Adjectives ending in y change y into i before er and est; as, 
hjajif^^ HAPPIER, HAPPIEST. But y after a vowel is not changed into i 
before er and est; as, gay, gayer, oatest. 

7. The following adjectives are irregular in comparison : — 

Positive. Comparative. Siipaiative. 

Good better best. 

Bad, or ill worse worst. 

Little less least. 

Much, or many more most. 

Far farther farthest. 

8. Words of two syllables ending in e are often compared by er and 
est; as, ample, ampler, amplest. Many words accented on the last 
syllable form the comparative in er and est; as, polite, politeb, 
politest. 

9. In speakinff of two, the comparative, and not the superlative, should 
be used ; as, / have two brothers, biU the tounoer is the better of the 
two; — and not the best. This rule is frequently violated. 

10. Double comparatives and superlatives must be avoided ; as, tJie 
JIORS STRONGER, instead of stronger. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Many graminarians gjve two de- 
grees of comparison, considering the 
positive state a form of the adjective as 
■the simple quality. Bat it seems better 
to say three degrees, as there is a kind 
of comparison sometimes in the use of 



the simple adjective} as when I say. 
Such a bop it TALL for his age, I mean 
so, by comparing him with others. 

2. In making a comparison, do not 
include the former term in the latter. 
For example; if I say. Gold is more 
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valuable than all the metaU, I indade 
gold among: all the metals, which is 
wrong; it should be. Gold i« tnorevalU' 
able than all thk other metaU. The 
same remark is applicable to the super- 
lative. For example; A fondmeaa for 
dren ia of ail othkr folliet the moMt 
ridietiUma; the word other is super- 
fluous, and indeed wrong. 

3. In the use of comparative and su- 
perlative a^ectives, care must be taken 
not to include a noun or pronoun to 
which it does not belong. For example, 
it would be wrong to say that Shake- 
gpeare and Milton were finer than aity 
English writerst for they were English 
writers; it should be, finer than anjf 
OTHBR English writers. 

4. The word " lesser " is sometimes 
employed by good writers; as. Lesser 
graces (Blair). Milton frequently makes 
use of double superlatives to give force 
and energy; as, the Mott Higheat, In 
speaking of God, it is better to say the 
Moat High than to say the Higheet. 

6. The adjectives elder and eldest are 
usually applied to persons; older and 
oldest, to things, when the substantives 
to which they refer are understood. 

6. There are msny words derived firom 
the Latin that are comparatives hi that 
language, but are not to be considered 



as such in English $ as, interior, eaterior, 
prior, superior, ulterior, &e. Th^ are 
to be considered as the simple form in 
EngUsh, and must not have than after 
them. 

7. When the word verjr is placed be- 
fore an adjective, it is considered as a 
superlative, and is called the superlative 
of eminence; as, vbrt good. 'Hie word 
eseeedinglg has the same force; as, 

BXCBBDINGLV AONCS/. 

8. The degrees of diminution, whether 
the ai^ective is of one syllable or more 
than one, are exinressed by the ad- 
verbs less and least : less wise, lbast 
wisej LBSS happy, lbast happy. 

9. There are some adjectives that form 
the superlative by adding most to the 
end of the comparative form; as, /oiMr- 
most. Sometimes most is added to the 
positive form ; as, top-most. 

10. The word rather is used to express 
a small degree, or even an excess of a 
quality; as, rather strong. The termi- 
nation ish serves to diminish the quality ; 
as, black, blackish. 

11. Some adjectives do not admit of 
comparison; as, true, perfect, chief, 
extreme; for an adjective whose signifi- 
cation does not admit ejnteruion or dimi- 
mUion cannot be compared. 



RECAPITULATION. 

- From the foregoing, we find that all Adjectives are 
divided into Common and Proper. 

Common Adjectives are classified under the following 
heads: — Numeral, Pronominal, Verbal or Participial^ 
and Compound. 

Nwrrveral Adjectives are again suhdivided into Cardinal, 
Ordinal, and Multipucative. 

Pronomhial Adjectives are likewise suhdivided into Pos- 
sessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 

The Synopsis on the following page shows examples of 
adjectives under each department, according to the foregoing 
classification. 
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A PitONOUN is a word used to supply the place of a noun; 
aS; Charles is a ca/rdeaa hoy, because he loses his hooks. The 
word he is put to avoid the repetition of the noun. 

Pronovffis may be divided into ^o classes — Personal and 
Relative. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. The Personal Pronouns are I, thou, he, she, it ; and 
they are called personal, because they are put as substitutes 
for persons, 

2. The pronoun it, however, is generally put for things, and not for 
persoTia, and by some, it is considered as an impenonal pronoun. 

3. The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its antecedent, 
because it generally goes before the pronoun. 

4. As personal pronouns are substitutes for nouns, they 
are ir^lected or declined like nouns, with number, person, 
gender, Bjxd case. 

5. Personcd Pronotms have ttw numbers, singular and 
plural ; three persons in each number ; and three genders, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

6. /, the first person, represents the speaker; thou, the second 
person, represents the person spoken to ; and he, the, or it represents 
the person or thing spoken of. He is masculine, ^ is feminine, and it 
is neuter. 

7. The personcd pronouns are thus declined : — 

SiNOULAB. 

Nominative, Ponemve. Objective, 

First, .•.•••• I. mine. me. 

Second Thou, you. thine, yours. thee, you. 

Third He, she, it. his, hers, its. him, her,, it. 

Plubal. 

Nominative, Possessive, Oljjective, 

First. • We. ours. us. 

Second Ye* or you. yours. you. 

Third They. theirs. them. 

« Ye is only used in solemn language; we sometimes find it, howeyer, in the 
burlesque style. . 

c 2 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



1 . Lambe says that pronoims may be 
considered as the wings of langruage. 
They are to noons what prepositions 
are to verbs, and short abbreviations of 
the most commonly used nouns, parti- 
colarly penont, by which we prevent 
repetition, and promote despatch. 

3. Grammarians differ in the classifi- 
cation of pronouns. Some have divided 
them into penonal, relative, and a4fec- 
the pronouns; ottiers into penonal, 
reiahve, and denunutratwe j and others 
again into penonal, relative, interroga- 
tive, and reciprocal. As we have in> 
eluded many oi the so-called pronouns 
under the profiomiiui/ adtectives, it will 
not be necessary to consider more than 
two classes, the pereonal and relative. 

S. The antecedents of the first and 
aecond personal pronouns are suffi. 
cientW known; / meaning the speaker, 
and Mott the hearer. The personal pro- 
nouns of the third person are sometimes 
used, as a general term, to denotepersdns 
or things not previously spoken of; as, 
Hb that leame hie leeeon ehalt not be 
puniihed, 

4. The pronoun it may sometimes be 
applied to each of the three persons in 
both numbers ; as. It t« J, It was they. 
Woe IT ffou f In other cases the word t^ 
represents the sut^ect of a proposition 
or sentence. We see the derivation in 
the Latin id. In ancient times, the pro- 
nouns he, hit, him were applied to tmngs 
neuter. The possessive hie is found in 
the Bible for its ; indeed, its is not found 
in that sacred volume except by mis- 
print. Booth says that its was intro- 
duced into the language in the seven- 
teenth centuxy. 

5. Do not confbund the possessive 
case of the personal pronoun he vnth 
tlie pronominal adjective his. The for- 
mer stands alone, and the latter has 



alway^ a noon following it, as in the 
foUowij^ examples : Whose pen is this f 
His. That is his book. The former his 
is the possessive case of hx. 

6. Tlie personal pronouns are the only 
real pronouns, as they alone are used 
as substitutes for nouns. Tliey make 
sense of themselves, but the others must 
be Jofased to substantives to make sense ; 
and as such they have the nature of 
a4Jectives. 

7* The word s^f is frequently added 
to personal pronouns, and by the union 
forms a compound personal pronoun. 
The afllx of se^ (plural stives) renders 
the pronoun emphatical ; and su^ pro- 
nouns are sometimes cslled emphatic 
taadrtftective i they are thus declined: — 



SiNO. 
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First .... myself, oursdves. 

Second ..{fy^y^^ } yourselves. 

r himself, S 
Third ....< herself, V themselves. 
I itself, J 

They are not used In the possessive 
case, and are alike in the nominative 
and objective. 

8. The speaker should mention him- 
self last: Thou and I must share it 
between us, not I and thou, &c. Some 
writers say that in owning a fault the 
speaker may, for the sake of emphasis, 
put himself first ; as, I and John did it ; 
but it is better not to allow this excep- 
tion. 

0. Greenwood, in his Grammar, shows 
that the pronominal a4jectives its, ours, 
yours, and theirs, were formerly written 
it*s, our*s, your*s, Itrc, but that the apo> 
strophe is now omitted. We sometimes 
see the vrord your*s,Bsyour*sfaithfulfy, 
with the apostrophe ; but it is evidently 
wrong, and should be avoided. 



EELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. A Pronoun is called Eelative because it relates more 
closely than other pronouns to some object already men- 
tioned, or to some noun or phrase going before, which is 
thence called the cmtecedent; as, The person who told me : 
who is the relative, and person the antecedent. 

2. The Kelative Pronouns are wlio, which, and t?uU, 
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8. The word that is a reUtiye when it caD be changed into who or 
which, and is applicable both to penont and thingt; ss, The hour that 
{which) is pott u gone for ever. When it is placed immediately before a 
noun, it is a prorwminal adjective; as, That man it a rogv£. In other 
cases the vrord that is a conjunction ; as, Attend to the rule, that you 
may make no mistake, 

4. Who is applied to persons, which to infJEints, lower 
animals, and things without life, and that is used for who 
and which, and is appUed both to persons and things. 

5. The relative that is often used to prevent the repetition of who 
and whicli; as, ffappy is the man who findeth wisdom, and that getteth 
understanding. 

6. The words that and whalt are used in both numbers, and do not 
vary their forms on account of case. None of the relatives change by 
number. 

7. Who and which are thus declined : — 

SlNOULAB AND PLUBAL. SiNOULAB AND PLUBAL. 

Nominative .... Who. NominaHvc .... Which. 

Possessive Whose. Possessive Whose. 

Objective Whom. Directive Whicli. 

8. What is a compound relative, and is equivalent to ^ 
thing which; as, That ia what / heard; which is equal to, 
That is the thing which / he(vrd, 

9. Who, which, and what, when used in asking questions, 
are called Interrogaiive Pronouns; as, Who toas he ? Which 
do you mea/n f What are you doing ? 

10. Who, used interrogativdy, is applied to persons only ; which and 
what both to persons and ifivngs. Who is applied to ascertain the name 
of a person, and whoit, his occupation or ctMracter; as, Who is thai 
gentleman f Of what profession is he? 

11. In &ble8, who is applied to animals, as they are considered to be 
personified ; as, The Fox who listened with attention. 

12. Every relative has an antecedent expressed or understood. 

13. The word cw is a relative when it follows such. Example : Such 
Jeindness as / expei-ience, shall not be forgotten. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The relative prononnB are so called 
from the Latin re, again, and latum, to 
carry, because they refer us, as it were, 
to some word previously given, and for 
whi<di they stand. 

S. The word that may be a relative 
prononn, a pronominal adjective, and a 
conjunction. A sentence may be formed 
in which that is successively repeated 
five times wiUi different meanings. For 



example, / s^ that thai that thai that 
author used is not grammatichl. 

3. The relative that has this pecu- 
liarity, that it cannot follow the word on 
which its case depends. For example, 
I can say. Bring me those things that 
I spoke to you of, but I caimot say, 
Bring me those or that I spoke to you. 

4. We cannot use the word what for 
that, nor that for the compound rdative 
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vhtU, when it it eqoivalent to that which. 
It would be wrong: to say, / would not 
btline but what you were there. We 
apeak that we do know, and teetify that 
we have teen. In the first example it 
should be that, and the pronoun what 
should supply the place of that in the 
latter quotation. 

6. That is generally used after the 
words eUl, tome, and any, and the ordi- 
nal numbers. 

6. It has already been said that the 
relative that may be applied to per- 
tone or to thingt. In some cases it is 
preferable to who or which ; namely,— 
(I) After an adQectlTe in tiie superlatiye 
degree} as, He was the last that 
would do ii, (3) After the adjective fOfiM; 
as, Thit it the samh book that / read 
btfore. (3) After the antecedent toAo; 
as, Who that taw it could think other- 
witef (4) After a Joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as. He wrote of the 
MBN andTBUiQM THAT he lutd met with, 
(5) After an uiilimited antecedent ; as, 
Thoughtt THAT breathe and wordt that 
bum. (6) After an antecedent that is 
introduced by the expletive it ,* as. It it 
pou that tpoke to him. (7) When the 
proprie^ of who or which is doubtful ; 
as, The little child that wot tcoldedfor 
tfte/ault, 

7. By the addition of ever, or toever, 
to who, which, and what, we have the 
compound reUtives (which may also 
be called indefinite relative pronouns), 
whoever,whichever, whatever, whotoever, 
whiehtoever, whattoever. Whoever is 
equivalent to any perton who, and is 
thus declined : — 

Norn, Whoever, or Whosoever. 
Pot, Whosoever, or Whosesoever. 
ObJ. Whomever, or Whomsoever. 



The compound vAoao, whieh is an ab- 
breviation of whotoever, is obsolete. 
Whatever is sometimes employed merely 
for the purpose of pmyin g ^e phrase 
emphatic: On no ^0rm« whatever. The 
words whotoever, whiehtoever, and what-, 
toever, are seldom used, exc^ in legal 
documents. 

8. What is sometimes used as an ad- 
jective ; as. What grammar do you ute f 
and when it is equivalent to how, it is 
an adverb : What a beautiful day ! In 
some instances it is used in the sense of 
an inteijection ; as. What! do you dare 
toieUmethatf 

9. There is no necessity to place u>^, 
whidk, and what in a separate dass un- 
der the name of interrogative pronouns, 
as they are evidently relative, and the 
sentences in which they occur are ellip 
tical ; as. Who hat done thief is equiva- 
lent to, I with to know the perton Who 
hat done thie. 

The relative refers to a suhject that is 
antecedent, and the interrogative to one 
that is aubtequent, 

10. The word lu is usually a conjunc- 
tion, but it has sometimes the construc- 
tion of a relative pronoun. Mr. McCul- 
loch says that none will doubt the 
propriety of classing at with relative 
wronount, when he remarks what are 
its representatives in Latin and Greek. 
The word a« is a relative pronoun when 
it has an antecedent : Such a book xs Z 
read;—8La adverb when it qualifies an 
adjective or another adverb : On condi- 
tiont as moderate; — and a conjunction 
when it does not refer to an antecedent, 
or when it unites two sentences : You 
did it AB well AS I, 



SYNOPSIS OF PRONOUNS. 

PiBSONAL. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I We. 

2. Thou .•......,,... Ye or you. 

(He ) 

3. {She. jThey. 

(It 

Belative. 

Who. 
Which. 
That. 
What. 
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1. A Verb is a word which affirms what is said of 
persons and things; as, / am. I speak. I am ruled. 

2. A verb implieB action, state, or suffering of some person or thing, 
and, after the noun, is the most important part of speech ; as, Jue 
THROWS the haU, He is strong. The hoy is beaten by hi* brotfier. 

3. A verb is also used to command, iimte, or entreat; as. Be jutt. 
Come to me, Leio) me the letter. It sometimes oaks a qu^tion; as. 
Did he beai) the book f 

CLASSES. 

4. Verbs may be divided into two classes, Regular and 
Irregular. 

5. These two classes are again subdivided into Active, 
Passive, and Neuter. 

6. Active verbs are either Tbansttive or Intbansttive. 

7. Verbs active are called transitive when the action poMes (transeo, to 
pass) from the agent or doer to something else ; as. The tutor teaches 
John. 

8. The doer of an action is called the aoeitt, and the person or thing 
to which the action passes over is called the object : which, from objectus, 
means laid in the toay; thus, The tutor teaches John. The tutor is the 
DOEB or AGENT, and John is the object. 

9. There are some verbs that are intransitive {not passing ov«*), 
because the action has not power to pass over to the object. The 
intransitive Yerh expresses either action confined to the agent, as, /fall; 
or neither action nor suffering, but simply existence, or the state of the 
nominatiye, as, / stand. 

10. TrcmsUive and IrUransitive Verbs are either Kegular 
or Irregular. 

11. The Regular Verbs form the past tense and perfect 

participle in cc?, or d after final e; and Irregtdar Verbs do 

not form these parts of the verb in ed; as, — 

Pbesent. Past. Pebpect Past. 

JRegvlar Gall called called. 

Irregular Strike struck struck. 

12. There are some verbs that are called Auxiliary or 
Helping Yerbs, because they help to conjugate other verbs. 
The principal are- 
Present. — ^Bo, am, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 

Past. — Did, was, had, should, would, might, could, must. 

13. A Passive Verb is one that represents its subject as 
being acted wpqn, or, in other words, expriesses the receiving 
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of an actwii; as, Edward is scolded by his professor, amd 
Eliza IS PBAISED for being good. Here, Edwa/rd and Eliza 
are not doers, but are cLcted on. 

14. A Neuter Yerb is one that expresses a stcUe of being 
or existenjce, 'without action or passion; as, / am. He buns. 

^A«y SLEEP. 

15. The Modifications, or Pbopebties of verbs, are 
Number and Person, Mood and Tense. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The deritratioii of the word Verb is 
from the Latin verbumt a word, as it 
maybe considered the principal word in 
a sentence. The chief mark of the verb 
is qffirmtUion ; and when we speak (as 
we most speak of something), that 
which is gjfoken o/iB called the subject, 
and that which we say of tlte tu^ect is 
the verbi as, Thomu9 is writing Aw 
copy. Here Thomtu is the sutoect, and 
f « writing the verb. We sometimes find 
the nomins^ve, verb, and object called 
the tubject, predicate, and attribute. 

2. Verbs may likewise be divided into 
active'tranaitioe,actioe'intrawntive,paS' 
give, and neuter; but this subdivision 
tends rather to puzzle th'an assist the 
learner. 

3. Sometimes a verb itiat is intranri- 
tive may become transitive by the addi- 
tion of a preposition : as. She stands, is 
intranritive; but. She stands upon the 
table, is transitive. This form of the 
verb is called a compound-transitive. 

4. Some verbs may be used in a trans- 
iHve or intransitive sense. In the sen- 
tence, Here I rest, the verb rest is in- 
transitive ; but if you say. Here 1 rbst 
mp hopes, the verb becomes transitive. 

6. Transitive or active verbs generally 
take the agent before them and the 
o^ect after them, except in poetry; as, 
William told Edward. In passive verbs 
the order is reversed, and they take the 
ag:ent after, as it is acted upon, and 
taxes the preposition by before it ; as, 
Edward is told ar William. 

6. Some verbs are both active and 



neuter; as, Movx the table. Here mope- 
is a transitive verb ; but if I say. The 
earth moves, the verb is neuter, as it 
does not pass over to any object. 

7. Expressions sometimes occur in 
which intransitive verbs are followed 
by otijectives depending on them ; as* 
They laixohbd him to scorn. (Matt. ix. 
34.) A transitive verb, by a similar 
idiomatic expression, is used intransi^ 
tively, as in the sentence. The lines 
RBAD weU ; the book sblls rapidly. 

8. In addition to the dass of verbs 
already mentioned, there areDBFBCTivB 
and Impbrsonal, or, as they are termed 
more correctly in some grammars, 
Mono-pbrsonal. a defective verb is 
one that is used only in some of the 
moods and tenses. The f(dlowing are 
the deifectioe verbs : — 

Pre<en/.— Can, may, shall, will, must* 

ought. 
Past. — Could, might, should, woul^ 

must, ought, quoth. 

9. An impersonal verb, accordinc: to 
its derivation, has no person; therefore 
the term mono-personal is more appro, 
priate, as the impersonal verbs of gram- 
marians are those that are used only in 
the third person singular; as. It hails, 

it THVNDBRS. 

10. Be careful not to use neuter verbs 
for their corresponding active verbs, 
or the reverse. Do not say. The boy 
LIBS the pen on the table, instead of 
LAVS the pen. Lie is neuter, and /ajr is 
active. 



NUMBER AND PERSON. 
16. Verbs have Two Numbebs, Singular and Plural; and 
Theee Pebsons in each number. Example : — 

SiNGULAB. Plural. 

1. I call. We call. 

2. Thou callest, or you call. You call. 

3. He calls. They caU. 
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17. In parsing the words / call, we say that call is the first person, 
because its nominative is first person; and we say that it is singiUar, 
because / is of the singtUar number. Therefore, we find tliat nwnber 
and peram properly belong to the nominative, which is either a novn or 
pronoun, and not to the vei'b, which simply signifies the action. If the 
subject or nominative be singular, the verb is singular; if the subject be 
of the second person plural, the verb is of the second person plural. 

18. Verbs sgree with the notm or pronoun, wMch, as the 
subject, generally precedes them, in mmber and person. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1 1 . As will be seen in the dedension 
of the personal pronouna, the second 
person sing^ular has thou or you. The 
latter form is gienerally used, except in 
solemn and poetical langnage. The 
▼erb, and corresponding^ pronoun and 
a4}ective, however, must be in the 
plural. The Quakers consider this form 
to be a deviation from truth, and say 
thou. The singnilar thou, and its pro- 
nominal adjective thy, are universally 
employed in reference to the Supreme 
Beingr ; and in the Scriptures we grene- 
rally find thou. In sublime style and 
poetry the original sing^ular is likewise 
retained. 

la. The plural form we is frequently 
used for / by editors of newspapers and 
authors. All regal documents have we 
instead of I. The last-mentioned use 
we as it includes the minister, or coun- 
cillor of state ; and in the former, we 
must suppose that editors and authors 
wish to show that they are expressing 
the opinions of others as well as thek 
own. 

13. On referring to the model of the 



three persons, it will be seen that tiie 
second and third persons singular are» 
the only inflections. In the fiiit person 
singular, and all the plural, the same 
form of ending is preserved through all 
the persons. The verb, in English, is 
always attended fay a pronoun, therefore 
no ambiguity arises from the want of 
particular terminations. 

14. The second person singular is 
formed by adding st or est to the first 
person, and the third person singular 
by adding « or e» ; as, / live, thou Iweat, 
he lives ; I call, thou ealleet, he calls. 
Verbs ending in y preceded by a conso- 
nant have no variation from the rule. 

15. It may be remarked, that the aux- 
iliaries do, fee, retain their peculiar fcnrm 
when Joined to other vorbs; as. 

Do, dost, does or doth (seldom used}. 
Am, art, is. 

Have, hast, has or hath (seldom used). 
The other auxiliaries are not varied. 

16. In addition to the termination o6 
s in the third person singular, we find, 
in solemn and poetical language, the* 
form eth ; as, he loves, or loveth. 



MOODS. 

1. Moods express the manner in which the verb is used, 
to show how a thing is done. 

2. There are five Moods; namely, the Indicative, 
Imperative, Potential, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

3. The mMd or mode shows the mode or manner in which the action 
is represented. 

4. The Indicative Mood indicates or cuserts a thing ; as, It bains. 
It is used to ask a question; as. Doss it rain ? 

5. The Impebative Mood eoTnmands, exhorts, entreats, or permits; o^ 
Go to London. Remembsb m^. Allow us to stay. Let him go. 

6. The Potential Mood is that form of the verb which expresses 
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possibility, liherty, potoer, wUl, or obligation, and ia known by the 
auxiliaries — ^May, can, will, Bball, must. 

Might, conld, would, should. 
This mood may be used in asking a question ; as, Mat I doit 1 

7. The Subjunctive Mood implies a condilionj tupposition, or v/neer' 
tainty, and is generally attended by a oonjunctioD, and followed by 
another verb ; as, If Charles 60, I will depart. 

8. The Infinitive Mood represents the action in a general and 
indefinite manrnxr, without reference to person or number, and is 
generally known by the word to before it ; as, to write, to hear. 

9. The Indicative simply dedao'ea a thing; the Imperative 
ixym/nuinda; the Potential impliea power; the Subjunctive 
impliea a condition or wiah; and the Infinitive expresses the 

'verb generally. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The modiflcations and inflections 
of verbs generally render this part of 
Grammar complex and difficult for an 
easy arrangement. With the action of 
a verb it is requisite to state the thne 
and the wumner of the Action; hence 
the necessity of tense, or time, and mood, 
or mode. 

2. SaUivan shows that the Imperative 
Mood is really the Infinitive governed 
by some verb understood. Love thou, 
be says, may be resolved into, I desire 
that thou ehouldst love. Again, he says, 
when the Imperative Mood is said to 
-entreat, some verb implying entreaty is 
imderstood ; as, pray or beseech. For 
example ; give, in the Lord's Prayer, is 
said to be m the Imperative Mood, but 
it is really in the Infinitive, governed by 
we entreat thee to give. However inge> 
ntous this may be, it is better to con- 
clude that the verb has five different 
moods, and among them the Impera- 
tive. 

3. In coi^ugating the Subjunctive 
Mood, the Present throughout has the 
aame word} nM, if J love, \f thou lovet 
but the other tenses correspond exactly 
witii the same tenses of the Indicative, 
and the addition of some conjunction, 
-expressed or understood, implying a 
condition, motive, or supposition, &c. 
The piuHcle generally used in the Sub- 
junctive is the word t/; but the words 

though, that, except, lest, whether, &c., 
may be used as welL If the auxiliaries 
ifuqr, can, &c., are used, they must al- 
ways be varied; as, J/ thou should^ 
come. 

4. Should there be no condition, sup- 
jtosition, or doubt implied, and tf the 
sense be positive or absolute, the verb 



is not in the Sul^functive Mood, though 
preceded by a cc^unction ; as, Tro dgh 
he SBKS me, he wilt not believe. In this 
example something positive and absolute 
is expressed, and the verb is therefore in 
the Indicative Mood. Thov is a great 
difference in the sentence, Ip i7 rains, 
/ shall not go out, and in the one. If it 
RAi jt, I shall not go out. The former im- 
plies the present time— t/ 1^ rains now — 
andthe verbis Indicative; butiuthelatter 
expression, there is futurity, and doubt 
is implied, the word should being under- 
stood : If it SHOULn rain. 

5. The word Potential signifies ex- 
pressing power, and is derived from the 
Latin potens. This mood, as well as the 
Indicative, may be used in asking: a 
question; as, Mat I ask f Can pou 
write f The signs may and might denote 
the possibility of doing a thing; can 
and could express the power; should 
denotes the duty ; and would the deter- 
mination. 

6. The Infinitive Mood is preceded by 
the prefix to, which may be considered 
as piart of the verb, for without to many 
verbs would be nouns ; as, to labour ; 
without to it would be labour. The 
word to in every other situation is con- 
sidered a preposition. The sign to is 
not used after the verbs bid, dare, need, 
make, see, hear ,f eel, let, perceive, behold, 
observe, have, and know. 

7* The Infinitive partakes of the na- 
ture of a noun, and is frequently equiva- 
lent in all respects : Jane loves TO ThAT, 
is quite the same in meaning as Jane 
loves FLAT. Hence the Infinitive, in 
some grammars, is called the Substantive 
Mood. 
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TENSE. 

10. Tense is the distinction of timef for the' word tense 
signifies time. There are three principal tenses — Fresent, 
Past, and Future, 

11. To mark the modifications with respect to the verb more dis- 
tinctly, grammarians have given six tenses : — ^the Present, the Imperfecty 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the Firtt Pu;twre, and the Second Future. 

12. The Present Tense speaks of what is going on at the pi'cscnt 
tiine; as, / bead. / ah beading. / do bead. 

13. The Imperfect, or Preterite, as it is sometimes called, repre- 
sents an action or event either as past, or in the act of being finished, 
without reference to the precise time ; as. He broke the glass as lie was 
COMING home. The word Iroht implies the event as finished ; and was 
coming represents the action as progressive, and not completed. 

14. The Pebfect represents the action as just now, or very lately, 
finished ; as, / have bead this book, amd have lent it to my sister. 

15. The Plupebfect represents the event as finished before another 
event happened, and is known by the sign had; as, I had written my 
letter h^ore he arrived, 

16. The First Futubb is that which expresses what will take place 
hereafter ; as, / shall bead. He will betubn. 

' 17. The Second Futube intimates that the event will be finished at 
.a stated time yet to com4, and is known by the sign shaU Iiave; as, / 
shall have finished WAf lesson before the recreation. 

18. The Present shows the event as ?m>W7 going orb, as, I 
BEAD ; the Imperfect, as past and finished, as, / did read ; 
the Perfect, as entirely finished, as, I have read ; the 
Pluperfect, as finished before aauither event happened, as, / 
had read it before you; the First Future, the event as yet 
to come, as, I shall read; the Second Fvture, that the 
event will have taken place at some future time mentioned, 
as, / SHALL HAVE READ il before you. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



8. The word Unte, meaning time, is 
firom the Latin tendo, I stretch or direct } 
and the word tense Is a name given to 
that particalar form that the verb as- 
sumes, which expresses the bent of the 
mind towards a certain point of time. 
The tenses are sometimes distinguished 
by grammarians under itut^nitt and 
di^nite forms, for the tenses do not all 
express time with equal precision. The 
tensu of the Indicative Mood are the 
most definite. 



0. The Present Tense is used to ex- 
press a habit and cuatonif and general 
truthsi as. She works and he ridbs. 
We sometimes find the present form, in 
colloquial discourse, used for the ftitnre. 
For example, it is usual to say. To- 
morrow IS the first of the moi^th, instead 
of WILL BB. He LBAVKS Londou on 
Mondau next. This form is always used 
when we vexb is preceded by such words 
as when, as non ew, &c. 

10. In animated descriptions, as well 
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as namtaon, we fireqaently find tbe pre- 
sent tense oaed instead of the imperfect 
or perfect; as, Hmmnbtd crossks the 
Alps, tmi all aum astomithed. When we 
speak of an aathor*s works that are 
extant, we make use of the present 
Ibnn ; as. The Cemmeniariee of VtrgU 
SAT, &c. Milton TXI.LS ■» m the Para- 
diee Le»t. This change is called in 
-Rhetoric, enallage, trota the Greek, 
signifying, to change in the mode <rf 
speech. 

11. There are three forms to express 
present time, — tbsaimple or definite, the 
progrettive, and the emphaiie. The 
definite form expresses tiie time with 
precision, as, I kbad ; the progrestiye 
form expresses the preeent, but likewise 
a progressive or continued form, as, 
/ AM RKADiNG; and the emphi^c is 
used when emphasis is wished to be 
used, as, f no read every day. This form 
is more frequently used in negation and 
interrogation, and after certain words, 
as how, sddom, &c. ; as. Seldom do I 
go out for a walk. When the word do 
is used in negative and interrogatlTe 
sentences, the form may be consmered 
rather as indefinite than emphatic ; as. 
Do pou see it? J no not know him. 

12. The Past Tense has also three 
forms, — the indefinite, the progressive, 
and emphatic. He disd is ind^nite, as 
the sentence does not express the time. 
If the time be mentioned, the form then 
becomes definite; as. He died on the isth 
instant. The pn^ressive sign iswiu; 
as, I WAS reading when he came in ; and 
the emphatic form is known by the sign 
did r as. He did write his letter. 

IS. The Present Tense in the Poten- 
tial Mood implies future time as well as 
present: I u ay read the book,nMy mean 
the present time or some time hence. 
The Past Tense of the Potential ex- 
presses time that is present, past, or 
ftiture; as, / MIGHT RXAD the book if I 
chose. I COULD RXAD btfore I lost my 



book. If he came, I would sfkak to 
him. 

14. Hiere is no emphaiie form in the 
Potential or Infinitive Mood, and no 
emphatic or progressive in the passive 
verbs; but there is a progressive in the 
Potential Mood of verbs; as, /mat be 
writing. 

15. The proper use of the auxiliaries 
shall and will constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties of our language; 
for atthough these are both signs of 
the future tense, they are far from being: 
synonymous. Many writers on gram- 
mar have written copiously on this 
subject. 

10. As a general rule, shall should be 
used after the^rc^ person, and will after 
the other two. But when the future is 
to be expressed with authority or deter- 
mination, will is used after the first 
person, and«Aailaftertheo<A«r^ttw per- 
sons; as, — Simple ftiturity, l. / shall. 
go. S. Thou WILT go. 3. He will go. 
Determination, l. I will go. 2. Thou 
8HALT go. 3. He SHALL go. The first 
form may be called the d^niie or single 
form, and the other the emphatic future. 

17. The pithy rules laid down by the 
following lines of Dr. Wallis are clear 
and comprehensive :— 

In the first person simply sh«Ul fore- 
tens. 

In will a tiireat or else a promise 
dweUs; 

Shall in the second and the third does 
threat. 

Will simply then foretdls the future 
feat. 
Many other remarks might be made on 
the use of these auxiliaries, as much 
difficolly arises in the proper i^liplication 
of them. As an example, we may men- 
tion the mistake of the French student, 
who, in falling into the river, cried out, 
I WILL be drowned, and nobody shall 
save me. The will and shaU in this sea- 
tence are both misapplied. 



PARTICIPLES. 

A Pakticiple is a part of the verb which at the same time 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

Verbs have three Participles — the Present or Imperfect, 
the Perfect, and the Compound Perfect. 

The Present PartidpU, ending in ingj represents a thing going on^ 
but not finished ; as, TJie man U WBrriNG 1m letter. 

The Perfect Pm'ticiple in ed or d denotes a thing that is done and 
con^pUted; as, / Jicwe learned my leuon. That is well heard. 
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^ The Compowid Perfect Participle denotes action completed hrfore the 
time referred to, and is formed by placing the word having before the 
perfect form ; as, Having learned. 

The Present Participle ends in ing, as loving; the Perfect 
Participle in J or ec/, as hved; and the Compound Perfect 
Participle has the word Jiaving before the Perfect, as hcmnig 

LOVED. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Some grammaiians baveauigned 
to participles a separate place among: 
the parts of speech. The derivation of 
participle is £rompar«, a part, and capio^ 
I take, because it signifies aetiont pas* 
sion, bem^t and <tm«, like a verb, and 
sometimes may be added to a noun like 
an adjective. 

2. Properly speaking, the participles 
in themselves do not contain notifica- 
tion of time, which is indicated by the 
vorb with which they are connected, or 
by some other word or phrase in the 
context; as. He is reading, He was 
reading. He will be reading. Passive— 
He IS looed. He was loved. He will bs 
loved. 

3. The present participle is of great 
nse in our language. With the verb 
to be it is used for the emphatic form of 
the verb J as,— (i) I was wairiNo. — 
(2) The form of an a^iective; as, 
8PBAKIN0 parrots.— (3) To form nouns ; 
as, the PRINTING of the book.— {4) To 
form an adverb} as, lovinolv. Care 
should be taken in parsing words ending 



in ing, not to call them participles nn- 
less th^ are really so. 

4. The participial form may be re- 
garded as an adjective,— (l) When it 
expresses the idea of time, and denotes 
something customary or habituai; as, 
A LBARNBn man, and a shining scholar. 
(2) When it can be compared ; as, Afore 
LBARNBD than AuT brother, (3) When it 
is compounded with a preposition whidi 
the verb does not admit -, as, unfeeling. 

5. The present participle in ing has 
generally an active signification; as, 
/ am WRITING a letter. But we some- 
times meet with such an expression as 
the following; The book is printino. 
Such expressions are often legitimately 
used by the best authors, and intUs 
form are considered in a passive sense. 
Some persons prefer using the past par- 
ticiple with the auxiliaiy being} as. The 
book is BBiNG PRiNTBD. The former 
mode is more simple, and is preferable ; 
but the latter is sometimes considered 
necessary to avoid ambiguity. 



CONJUGATION. 

The Conjugation of a Verb is a regular an^angement of 
its moods, numbers, persons, aod participles. 

Before the conjugation of the active and passive verhs, it will he 
necessary to give the conjugation of the verhs To Have and To Be, as 
they enter into the conjitgcUion, or form attxUiariea to every verb in 
the language. 

In every verb there are four principal parts ; namely, the present 
tense, the pcut, the present participle, and the past participle; and it is 
better to give them previously to going through the verb more fully. 



The Conjugation oftlis Verbs To Have and To Be. 

Present. Past. Present Participle. Past Participle. 

To have. ..... have had having had. 

To be be. .••... . been being been. 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



TO HAVE. 




TO BE. 


SlKaULAB. 




Singular. 


1. I have. 

2. Thou hast. 

3. He hath or has. 




1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He is. 


Plubal. 




Plural. 


1. We have. 

2. You have. 

3. They have. 




1. We are. 

2. Ye or you are. 
8. They are. 




Imperfei 


rf Tense, 


Singular. 




Singular. 


1. I had. 

2. Thouhadst. 

3. He had. 




1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 


Plural. 




Plural. 


1. We had. 

2. You had. 
8. They had. 




1. We were. 

2. You were. 
8. They were. 




Perfect 


\ Tense, 


Singular. 




Singular. 


1. I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 

3. He has had. 


• 


1. I have heen. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He has been. 


Plurax. 




Plural, 


1. We have had. 

2. Vou have had. 
8. They have had. 




1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 
8. They have been. 




Pluperfe 


dt Tense, 


Singular. 




Singular. 


1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 
8. He had had. 




1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 
8. He had been. 


Plural. 




Plural. 


1. We had had. 

2. You had had. 

3. They had had. 




1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 
8. They had been. 
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First FvJtfwre Tense. 



Singular. 



1. I shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 

3. He shall or will have. 

Plubal. 

1. We shall or will have. 

2. Yoa shall or will have. 
8. They shall or will have. 



SlNautiAB. 



1. I shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 

3. He shall or will be. 

PLrBAL. 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. Tou shall or will be. 

3. They shall or will be. 



Second FtUure Tense. 



SiNOULAB. 

1. I shall or will have had. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have had. 
8. He shall or will have had. 

Plubal. 

1. We shall or will have had. 

2. You shall or will have had. 

3. They shall or will have had. 



SiNOULAB. 



1. I shall or will have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

3. He shall or will have been. 

Plubal. 

1. We shall or will have been. 

2. Tou shall or will have been. 

3. They shall or will have been. 



Imperative Mood. 



Present Tense. 

SiNOULAB. 

2. Have thou, or do thou have. 

Plubal. 
2. Have you, or do you have. 



SiNaULAB. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be. 

Plural. 
2. Be you, or do you be. 



Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 



SiNaULAB. 

1. I may, must, or can have. 

2. Thou mayst, must, or canst 

have. 

3. He may, must, or can have. 

Plubal. 

1. We may, must, or can have. 

2. You may, must, or can have. 

3. They may, must, or can have. 



SiNGULAB. 

1. I may, must, or can be. 

2. Thou mayst, must, or canst 

be. 

3. He may, must, or can be. 

Plural. 

1. We may, must, or can be. 

2. You may, must, or can he. 
8. They may, must, or can be. 
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Imperfect Tense, 



SiNGULAB. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

Bhoidd have. 

2. Tliod mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, ox shouldst have. 

3. He might, could, would, or 

should have. 

Plubal. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should have. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. 

1. I may, must, or can have 

had. 

2. Thou mayst, must, or canst 

have had. 

3. He may, must, or can have 

had. 

PlUR/VL. 

1. We may, must, or can have 

had. 

2. You may, must, or can have 

had. 

3. They may, must, or can have 

had. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
shoidd be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, would, or 
should be. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 
should be. 

3. They might, could, would, or 
should be. 



Singular. 

1. I may, must, or can have 
been. 

2. Thou mayst, must, or canst 
have been. 

3. He may, must, or can have 
been. 

Plural. 

1. We may, must, or can have 
been. 

2. You may, must, or can have 
been. 

8. They may, must, or can have 
been. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 
had. 

3. Ho might, could, would, or 

should have had. 

Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have had. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should have had. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have had. 



Pluperfect Tense, 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would, or 

should have been. 

PLUR.iL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have been. 



ETTMOLOGY. 
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SuBjuKcnvE Mood. 
Present Tense, 



SiNGULAB. 

1. If I baye. 

2. If thou have. 

3. If he have. 

Plural. 

1. If we have. 

2. If you have. 

3. If they have. 



SiNGULAB. 

1. If I had. 

2. Ifthouhadst. 

3. If he had. 

Flubal. 

1. If we had. 

2. If you had. 

3. If they had. 



SmGULAB. 

1. If I have had. 

2. If thou hast had. 
^. If he has had. 

Plubal. 

1. If we have had. 

2. If you have had. 

3. If they have had. 



SiNGULAB. 

1. If I had had. 

2. If thou hadst had. 

3. If he had had. 

PLUR.VL. 

1. If we had had. 

2. Ifyouhadhad. 

3. If they had had. 



SiNGULAB. 

1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 

Flubal. 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 
8. If they be. 



Imperfect Tense, 



SiNGULAB. 

1 . If T were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 

Plubau 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 
8. If they were. 



Perfect Tense, 



SiNGULAB. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If thou hast been. 

3. If he has been. 

Plural. 

1. If we have been. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If they have been. 



Phiper/ect Tense. 

SiNGULAB. 

1. If I had been. 

2. If thou hadst been. 

3. If he had been. 

Plur^vl. 

1. If we had been. 

2. If you had been. 

3. If they had been. 
D 
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First FvJtwre Tense. 



Singular. 



1. If I shall or will have. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have. 

3. If he Bhail or will have. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will have. 

2. If you shall or will have. 
8. If they shall or will have. 



Singular. 



1. If I shall or will be. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be. 

3. If he shall or will be. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will be. 

2. If you shall or will be. 

3. If they shall or will be. 



Second FvJbure T&ase. 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will have had. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have 

had. 

3. If he shall or will have had. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will have had. 

2. If you shall or will have had. 

3. If they shall or will have 

had. 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will have been. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have 

been. 

3. If he shall or will have been. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will have been. 

2. If you shall or will have been. 

3. If they shall or will have been. 



Ccmjv^ation qfthe Eegvlaar Verb To Call, actively/ and 

passwely. 

Present. Past. Present Participle. Past Participle. 
To caU. . . . Gall. . . . called calling , called. 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



TO CALL. 

Singular. 

1. I call. 

2. Thou callest. 

3. He calls. 

Plural. 

1. We call. 

2. You call. 

3. They call. 



TO BE CALLED. 

Singular. 

1. I am called. 

2. Thou art called. 

3. He is called. 

Plural. 

1. We are called. 

2. You are called. 
8. They are called. 



JSTTMOLOOY. 
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SnfOULAB. 

1. I do call. 

2. Hum dost call. 

3. He does call. 

Plural. 

1. We do call. 

2. Ton do call. 

3. They do call. 



PteseM Empkatic 



The Passive Verb 

has no 

Present Emphatic foim. 



Present Progreeavoe. 



SiHGULAB. 

1. I am calling. 

2. Thou art culing. 

3. He is calling. 

Plukal. 

1. We are calling. 

2. Yon are calling. 

3. They are calling. 



SiNOULAB. 

1. I am being called. 

2. Thou art being called. 

3. He is being c^ed. 

Plubal. 

1. We are being called. 

2. Yon are being called. 

3. They are being called. 



Im^fe/d Tense, 



Sikoulab. 

1. I called. 

2. Thou calledst. 

3. He called. 

Plural. 

1. We called. 

2. You called. 

3. They called. 



SlNGULAB. 

1. I was called. 

2. Thou wast called. 

3. He was called. 

Plural. 

1. We were called. 

2. You were called. 

3. They were called. 



SiNOULAB. 

1. IdidcaU. 

2. Thou didst call. 

3. He did call 

Plural. 

1. We did call. 

2. You did call. 

3. They did call. 



Imperfect Emphatic, 



The Passive Verb 

has not 

this form in any Tense. 



B 2 
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Imperfect Progressive. 



Singular. 

1. I was calling. 

2. Thou wast <^lnig. 

3. He waa calling. 

Flubal. 

1. We were calling. 

2. You were calling. 
8. Thej were oaUing. 



Singular. 

1. I was being called. 

2. Thou wast being called. 

3. He was being (»lled. 

Plural. 

1. We were being called. 

2. You were being called. 

3. They were being called. 



Singular. 

1. I. have called. 

2. Thou hast called. 

3. He has called. 

Plural. 

1. We have called. 

2. You have called. 

3. They have called. 



Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 



1. I have been called. 

2. Thou hast been called. 
8. He has been called. 

• Plural. 

1. We have been called. 

2. You have been called. 

3. They have been called. 



Perfect Progressive, 



Singular. 

1. I have been calling. 

2. Thou hast been caUing. 

3. He has been calling. 

Plural. 

1. We have been calling. 

2. You have been caUing. 

3. They have been calling. 



No Perfect Progreadve 



in 



the Passive. 



Singular. 

1. I had called. 

2. Thou hadst called. 

3. He had called. 

Plural. 

1. We had called. 

2. You had called. 
8. They had called. 



Plwperfect Tense, 



Singular. 



1. I had been called. 

2. Thou hadst been called. 
8. He had been called. 

Plural. 

1. We had been called. 

2. You had been called. 

3. They had been called. 



ETYMOLOGT. 
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First Fuhjure Tense. 



SiNGULAB. 

1. I flliall or will call. 

2. Thoa shalt or wilt call. 
8. He shall or will call. 

Plubal. 

1. We shall or will call. 

2. You shall or will call. 

3. They shall or will call. 



SlNQULAB. 

1. I shall or will he called. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be called. 

3. He shall or will be called. - 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will be called. 

2. You shall or will be called. 
8. They shall or will be called. 



Second FtUwe Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will have called. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 

called. 

3. He shall or will have called. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will have called. 

2. You shall or will have called. 

3. They shall or will have called. 



Singular. 

1. I shall or will have been 

called. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 

called. 

3. He shall or will have been 

called. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will have been 

called. 

2. You shall or will have been 

called. 

3. Thev shall or will have been 

called. 



Imperatite Mood. 



Singular. 
2. Call thou, or do thou call. 

Plural. 
2. Call you, or do you call. 



Singular. 
2. Be thou or do thou be called. 

Plural. 
2. Be you or do you be called. 



Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I may or can call. 

2. Thou mayst or canst call. 

3. He may or can call. 

Plural. 

1 . We may or can call. 

2. You may or can call. 

3. They may or can call. 



Singular. 

1. I may or can be called. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be called. 

3. He may or can be called. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can be called. 

2. You may or can be called. 

3. They may or can be called. 
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1. I miffhty could, would, or 

Bhomd calL 

2. Thou mightst, oonldst, 

wouldsty or shouldat calL 

3. He miffhiy could, would, or 

ahonla call. 



Imperfixt Teme, 



Plubal. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should cadi. 

2. You mighty could, would, or 

should call. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should call. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have called. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 

called. 
8. He may or can have called. 



SiNOULAB. 

1. I miffht, oould, would, or 

shomd be called. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or ^ouldsf be 
called. 

3. He might, could, would, or 

should be called. 



Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should be called. 

2. You mighty eould, would, or 
should be called. 

3. They might, could, would, or 
should be called. 



Plueal. 

1. We may or can have called. 

2. You may or can have called. 

3. They may or can have called. 



SniOULAB. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should have called. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 
called. 

3. He mifl^t, could, would, or 

should have called. 

Plobal. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have called. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should have called. 

3. They might, could, would, or 

should have called. 



Singular. 

1 . I may or can have been called. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
been called. 

3. He may or can have been 
called. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can have been 
called. 

2. You may or can have been 
called. 

3. They may or can have been 
called. 

Pluperfect Tmse. 

Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or 



should have been called. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 
been called. 

3. He mieht, could, would, or 

should have been called. 

Plubal. 

1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been called. 

2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been called. 

3. They might, oould, would, or 

should have been called. 





o 


ETYMOLOOT. 




SuBJUwcnvB jnooD. 






Present Tenae. 




SlKOUTMB. 




SiNOULAK. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


IflcaU. 
If thou call. 
If he call. 




1. IflbecaUed. 

2. If thou be called. 
8. Ifhe be called. 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


If we call. 
If you call. 
If they call. 




1. If we be called. 

2. If you be called. 

3. If they be called. 






Imperfect Tense, 




SlirOTTLAB. 




Singular. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


If I called. 
If thou called. 
If he called. 




1. If I were called. 

2. If thou wert called. 

3. If he were called. 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


If we called. 
If you called. 
If they called. 




1. If we were called. 

2. If you were called. 

3. If they were called. 






Perfect Tense, 




SiNOULAK. 




Singular. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


IfX have called. 
If thou hast called. 
If he has called. 




1. If I have been called. 

2. If thou hast been called. 

3. If he has been called. 




Plueal. 




Plural. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


If we have called. 
If you have called. 
If they have called. 




1. If we have been called. 

2. If you have been called. 

3. If they have been called. 
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Singular. 

1. IflhadcaUed. 

2. If thou hadst called. 

3. If he had called. 

Plural. 

1. If we had called. 

2. If you had called. 

3. If they had called. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. If I had been called. 

2. If thou hadst been called. 

3. If he had been called. 

Plxtral. 

1. If we had been called. 

2. If you had been called. 

3. If they had been called. 
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Kenny's English grammar. 



First Fviwre Tense, 



SlNOULAB. 

1. If I shaU or wiU caU. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt call. 

3. If he shall or will call. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will call. 

2. If you shall or will call. 

3. If they shall or will call. 



SiNaULAB. 

1. If I shall or will be called. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be called. 

3. If he shall or will be called. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will be called. 

2. If you shall or will be called. 

3. If they shall or wiU be called. 



Second FtUvre Tense. 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will have called. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have 

called. 

3. If he shall or will have called. 

Plural. 

1. If we shall or will have called. 

2. If you shall or will have called. 

3. If they shall or will have 

called. 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will have been 

called. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have 

been called. 

3. If he &hall or will have been 

called. 

Plural. 

1 . If we shall or will have been 

called. 

2. If you shall or will have been 

called. 

3. If they shall or will have 

been called. 



When we wish to conjugate a verb negatively, the adverb not is 
placed after it, or after the first auxiliary ; as, — 

Present .... I call not, or I do not call. 
Past I called not, or I did not call. 

Before the infinitive and participle the negative goes first ; as, — 

Infinitive, . . . Not to call. Participle. . . . Not calling, &c. 

Verbs are conjugated interrogatively either by placing the nomixiative 
after them, or after the first auxiliary; as, — 

Indicative, . . . Do I call ? am I calling ? &c. 
Potential .... May I call ? might I call ? &c. 

Verbs are conjugated negatively and interrogatively, in the Indica- 
tive and Potential Moods, by putting the nominative and the adverb 
not after the verb, or after the first auxiliary; as, — 

Indicative. . . . Do I not call ? did I not call ? 
Potential .... May I not call ? might I not call ? 

N.B. — In negative and interrogative sentences, the word do does not 
necessarily make the sentence emphatic. The auxiliary do, in tiie 
interrogative sentence, implies action, and am implies coTUimtance. 
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IREEGULAB VERBS. 

Irregulab Verbs are those that do not- form their past 
tense and perfect participle in ed; as, — 

Pnsent — ^Arise. . . . Past — arose. . . . Paxt PaHicipU —arisen. 

LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 
N.B, — Where there are two forms, the prefercMe one is placed first. 

Present, Paxt. Present Participle, Perfect Participle. 

Abide abode abiding abode. 

Am was being been. 

Arise arose arising arisen. 

Awake awoke awaking awaked. 

Bear, to &nn<//or<A bore, bare ...... bearing born.* 

"^^JJgar, to carry . . bore, bare bearing bome.f 

Beat beat beating beaten, w beat. 

Behold beheld beholding beheld.^ 

Begin began beginning began. 

Bend bent bending bent. 

Bereave bereft bereaving bereft. 

Beseech besought beseeching. besought. 

Bid (for-) bad, b&de bidding bidden. 

Bind (un-) bound binding bound.§ 

Bite bit biting bitten, (yr bit. 

Bleed bled bleeding bled. 

Blow blew blowing blown. 

Break broke breaking broken. 

Breed bred breeding bred. 

Brinff brought bringing brought. 

Build (re-) built building built. 

Burst burst bursting burst. 

Buy bought buying bought. 

Cast cast casting cast. 

Catch caught catching caught. 

Chide chid chiding chidden, (yr chid.. 

Choose chose choosing chosen. 

Cleave, to adhere clave cleaving cleaved. 

Cleave, to split . . clave, cleft, clove cleaving cleft, or cloven. |i: 

Cling clung clinging clung. 

Clothe clothed clothing clad. 



* As, Man is bom unto troubles. — Job. 

t They have borne their trials resigrnedly. 

t The past participle beholden is used in another sense, and means bound m 
gratitude. 

§ The old participle bounden is used only as an adjective ; as, a bounden duty. 

II Clove is now out of use. Cloven is more frequently used as an ac^jectiye j as^ 
the cloven foot. 
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Pretent. PaU, Present Participle. Perfect Particijple, 

Come (be-) .... came coming ........ come. 

Cost cost costing cost. 

Crow crew crowing crowed. 

Creep crept creeping crept. 

Cut cut cutting cut. 

Dare, to venture durst daring dared. 

Dare, to chair dared daring dared. 

Ufnge. (R.) 

Deal dealt dealing ....•••• dealt. 

Dig dug, or digged* digging dug, or digged. 

Do (mis-, un-) did. doing done. 

Draw (with-).... drew drawing.. ...... drawn. 

Drink drank ....drinking drunk, or drank- 

en.t 

Drive drove driving driven. 

Dwell dwelt, or dwelled dwelling dwelt, or dwelled. 

Eat eat, orate eating eaten, or «te.:t 

PaU fell falling fallen. 

Feed fed feeding fed. 

Feel felt feeling ifelt. 

Fight fought fighting fought. 

Find found.. ....••.. finding found. 

Flee ...» fled .•»••.. fleeing ........fled. 

Fling flung flinging ........ flung. 

Fly flew flying flown. 

Forsake... forsook forsaking forsaken. 

Freeze firoze freezing frozen. 

Get got getting got, or gotten.§ 

Gild gilt, or gilded . . gilding gilt, or gilded. 

Gird girt, or girded .. girding girt, or girded. 

Give (for-) gave giving given. 

Go • went going gone. 

Grave (en-) .... graved graving graven, orgravcd. 

■Grind. ...••••.. groimd . . « grinding ...... ground. 

Grow grew growing grown. 

Hang, to take hanged hanging hanged.Il 

maaitflife. (R.) 
Hang, on a jx^, hung hanging hung. 

or to sutpeitid 

Have. had having had. 

Hear heard hearing heard. 

Heave heaved, or hove heaving ........ heaved. 



* Digged is not in good use. 

t l>nmken. is now generally used as an adjective only, 
t Eaten is preferable to ate. 

h Goitem, except in compound words, is nearly obsolete. 

II The man was hanged. They Aim; the room with tapestiy. I have hung my 
-coat on the peg. 
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PretaU, Pasi, Present ParUeiple, Petfect Pa$ticipU. 

Help • • • helped helping helped. 

Hew •••••••.•• hewed . . • hewing ....••.. hewn, or hewed. 

Hide hid hiding hidden, cr hid. 

Hit ••• •• hit hitting hit. 

Hold (be-) held holding held, or holden.* 

Hurt hurt hurting... hurt. 

Keep.. kept ....• keeping kept. 

Kneel knelt. kneeling knelt. 

Knit ....•••... knit, or knitted knitting knit, or knitted. 

Know knew knowing known. 

Ijade laded.. lading ..•••... laden. 

Xiayt.. laid ....laying laid. 

Lead led leading led. 

Learn learned, or learnt learning • . learned, or learnt. 

Leave left leaving left. 

Lend .•••. lent lending lent. 

Let let... letting let. 

Lie, to Ue down lay • lain, or lien .... lain, or lien. 

Lie, to teU a lied lyi^ir ^i^* 

faUehood, (B.) 

Lift lifted, or lift.... lifting lifted, or fift. 

Light. ......... lighted, or lit . . lighting lighted, or lit. 

LcMid l<»ded loading Icwded, or loaden. 

Lose lost.. losing lost. 

Make made « making made. 

Mean • »• meant, or meaned meaning meant, ormeaned. 

Meet met meeting met. 

Melt melted melting melted, ormolten. 

Mow • . • mowed mowing mown, or mowed. 

Pay paid paying ........ paid. 

Pen, to <&«< up. . pent penning pent. 

Pen, to wrUe, (S.) penned penning. penned. 

Put put putting ....••.. put. 

Quit quit, or quitted quitting quit, or quitted. 

Bap ....rapped ..•••••. rapping.. ...... rapped, or rapt. 

Bead ^....read • reading ........ read. 

Bend rent rending rent. 

Bid t rid... i*idding rid. 

Bide • .. .. rode, or rid$ .. riding ridden, or rid. 

Bing rung, or rang . . ringing rung. 

Bise (up-) rose •• rising risen. 



* The word hotden is growing: oat of use. 

t The words lay, to place, lie, to repose, and lie, to speak falsely, should be care- 
fully attended to. Examples : Lay {transitive),— I lay the book on the table j She 
• Imd it there ; They have likewise laid it. Lis (tfifrann/tee),— He lies in bed, and he 
lay in bed yesterday too long ; He has lain in bed a week. Lib (tnfr«n»i«oe),— He 
liea continually j He lied yesterday j He has lied so frequently, that no one believes 
him. 

t The word rid is growing out of use. 
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Present, Past, Present Participle, Perfect Participle, 

Hive rived riving rivon. 

Hot rotted rotting rotted, or rotten. 

Bun (oat-) ran running run. 

Saw sawed sawing sawed, w sawn. 

Say said saying said. 

See saw seeing seen. ■ 

Seek sought seeking sought. • 

Seethe seethed ^ seething seethed, or sod- 

^- >>/ ■ den.*. 

Sell sold selling sold. ■ • . 

Send sent sending sent. • 

Set, to place .... set setting set 

(Transitive.) 
Sit, to rest upon, . sat sitting sat. 

(Intransitive.) 

Shake shook. shaking shaken. • 

Shape shaped shaping shaped, orshapen. 

Shave shaved shaving shaved, or shaven. 

Shear sheared, or shore shearing shorn. 

Shed shed shedding shed. 

Show,t or shew showed,orshewed showing, or shew- shown, or -shewn. 

ing 

Shine shone, or shined shining shone, or shined.^! 

Shoe shoed shoeing shod. 

Shoot shot shooting shot. 

Shred shred. shredding shred. 

Shrink shrunk, or shrank shrinking shrunk. 

Shrive shrived, or shrove shriving shrived, or shriven 

Shut shut shutting shut. 

Sing sung, or sane . . singing • sung. 

Sink sunk, or sank . . sinking . . « sunk, or 8unken.§ 

Sit sat, or sate .... sitting sitteu, or sat. 

Slay slew slaying slain. 

Sleep slept sleeping slept. 

Slide slid sliding slidden. 

Sling slang, or slung. . slinging slung. 

Slink slank, or slunk. . slinking slunk. 

Slit slit, or slitted . . slitting slit, or slitted. 

Smite smote smiting smitten. 

Sow, to scatter seed sowed sowing sown. 

Sew, toith a nee- sewed sewing sewed. 

die, (B.) 
Speak (be-) .... spoke, or spake speaking spoken. 



* Sodden is frequently an adjective; as, todden flesh.-~l Sam. ii. 15. Sodden 
wines. — Dry den. 
t Show is more frequently spelled with o than with the e, 
t Shifted is nearly out of use. 
f Sunken is used as an adjective only at present. 
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Preaent. P<ut» PreseiU PcaiicipU, Peirftct Participle. 

Speed. sped speeding sped. 

Spend spent spending spent. 

Spill spilt spilling spilt. 

Spin span, or span . . spinning spun. 

Spit spat, or spit .... 'spitting spitten, or spit. 

Spit, to put meat spitted spitting spitted. 

on a spit, (R.) 

Split split splitting split. 

Spread (be-) .... spread spreading spread. 

Spring sprang, or sprung springing sprung. 

Stand (with-,under-) stood standing stood. 

Stay staid, or stayed* staying staid, or stayed. 

St^ stole stealing stolen. 

Stick stuck sticking stuck. 

Stinff stung stineing stung. 

Stink stank, or stunk. . stinking stunk. 

Stride ^be-) .... strode, or strid . . striding stridden. 

Strike struck striking struck, or stricken 

String Strang, or strung stringing strung. 

Strew (be-), . . ( strewed, .... 1 strewing, .... ( strewed, 

or < or J ^ ] 0?* 

Strow ( strewed ( strowing .... ( strewed, strown. 

Swear swore, or swaref swearing sworn. 

Sweat sweat sweating sweat. 

Sweep swept sweeping swept. 

Swell swelled swelling swollen. 

Swim swam, or swum. . swimming swum. 

Swing swang, or swung swinging swung. 

Tike (be-,under-) took taking taken. 

Teach taught teaching taught. 

Tear tore tearing torn. 

Tell told telling told. 

Think (be-) .... thought thinking thought. 

Thrive throve thriving thriven. 

Throw threw throwing thrown. 

Thrust thrust thrusting thrust. 

Tread trod treading trodden. 

Wax waxed waxing waxen. 

Wear wore wearing. ....... worn. 

Weave wove weaving woven. 

Weep wept weeping wept. 

Win won winning won. 

Wind (un-) .... wound winding wound. 

Work wrought working worked, wrought^: 

Wring wrung wringing wrung. 

Write wrote writing written. 



* Stayed is nearly cat of use. t Sware is seldom or never used. 

t Wrought is used as an ac^ectlve ; as, a wrought Jewel. 
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Wit llikrlj* 



1. An Adverb is a word which qualifies a verb^ an adj«>- 
five, and sometimes another adverb; as, ffe wrote cabxfully. 
MyfcUher is very kind, and a^cts yery wisely. 

2. An adverb may be known by its answering to the qaestion how t 
tifh£n f or where t thus, Me acted hoitestlt. Mino did he act ? Answer, 
honestly. The word honestly is an advterb. 

3. Adverbs ending in ly may be compared by adding more or most ; 
as, skilfully, UOBE skufuUy, host skUfaUy. A few adverbs are compared 
by adding er and eit; as, soon, sooner, soonest. 

. 4. Adverbs, generally follow verbs, but go before adjectives; 
as, J7<3 works attentively, onc^ &» very dUigent. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The word Adverb is derived from 
arf, to, and verbmn, the verb; becanse 
it is generally added to a verb tso denote 
the manner of an action, or shows the 
extent to which a veib is applied; as, 
He reads wxll. The adverb likewise 
modifies or qualifies an (ul/ec/jw. For ex- 
ample, in the expressicm a bop stkictlt 
honeat, the word atrictlp g:ives strength 
to the adjective honeet, and qualifies it. 
In the same way, with another adverb ; 
He speakt vkry correctly t the word very 
qualifies the second adverb correetfy. 

S. Adverbs are generally contractions 
of sentences, or, in other words, express 
what otherwise would require several 
words; as, now means at this time; 
mUdlp denotes in a mild manner. Sudl 
words as not at aU, at length, now-a- 
«iajr«, &c., are to be considered as otf- 
verbUU phratee, 

3. Adverbs frequently end in (jr, which 
is a contraction of like, as gentlenumlp 
was, formerly, gentlemanlike. Many ad- 
verbs are formed by the combination 
of prepositions; as, thereof, hereby, 
herewith, whereon, &c.; and some are 
composed of nouns and the preposition 



at ot on dianged into ■; as, ahead, 
aboard, aground. 

4. Adverbs may be divided into four 
kinds,— adverbs of time, of place, of 
quantity, and of quoHtys but to mark 
them more accurately, they are gene- 
rally divided into a greater variety ; as, 

(1) Mamner or quamty.—yj^, wisely, 
ably, &c. 

(2) Ttmtf— Now,to-day,soon,tlien,&c. 

(3) QwanftYif.— Much, little, enough, 
how mudi, &c. 

(4) Ortfer^— Fourthly, secondly, third, 
ly, &e. 

(5) P/oce.— Here, there, where, back- 
wards, &c. 

(6) if ^nna^iM.— Certainly, yes, truly, 
yea, &c. 

(7) NegoHoe.'-TXKj, no, not, no- 
wise, &c. 

5. When the article the is placed be. 
fore an adverb of the eomparatioe and 
euperlaiive degree, it gives the expres- 
sion more force ; as, Tiik more he speaks, 
THB less he thinks. In parsing such 
sentences, it is better to teJce the article 
and adoerb together, and conadder them 
as adverbial phrases. 



1. A Preposition is a word generally set before other words 
to connect them, and to show the relation which they bear 
to each other : they are mostly placed before rumns and pro- 
rumns; as, My room is above the refectory. He is below me 
in the doss. 
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2. PrepoRitions govern noimB and pronov/M in the objective case ; as. 
In London, against us. 

8. The preposition is sometimes separated from the relative which it 
governs ; as. Whom tJiall I give it to ? instead of To whom shall I give 
itf Placing it next to the word governed, is preferable. 

4. Sometimes a preposition is put before the ve7'h as a prefix, as, 
connect; and sometimes after verbs, as, ffe ioiU write to him, and unite 
ABOUT it, 

5. A preposition usually goes before the nov/n or pronoun 
which it governs. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The derivation of Preposition is 
trom pra, before, and posittis, placed ; 
and it is a word which g^enerally goes 
b^ore a noun or pronoun. The pecu- 
liarity of a preposition is, that it requires 
a noun or pronoun immediately after it 
to compile the sense. In the expres- 
sion. The boy fell upon, the ear dis- 
covers the necessity of some noun or 
pronoun to make sense ; as. The boy 

fell VrOS TBK FLOOR. 

2. When the otject is omitted after 
prepositions, they may be considered as 
adverbs, as. He walks about ; but some 
grammarians, with good reason, still 
look upon them as prepositions in either 
case, supposing the noun or pronoun to 
be understood; as, He walks about 
ithe garden understood). 

3. Most of the English prepositions 
are derived from the Saxon. Many of 
the prepositions are found in composi- 
tion with other words, and they are 
caJled Inseparable Prepositions; as, con 
in connect, and fore in forego. There 
are many of these prefixes derived fSrom 
the Latin. We sometimes find a comiA- 
nation of prepositions in a phrase; as, 
on account of according to. These may 
be called prepositional phrases. 

4. The following are the principal 
propositions in English : — 

About. Athwart. During. 

Above. Before. For. 

According to Behind. From. 

In. 

Into. 

Instead of. 

Near. 

Nigh. 

Notwith- 
standing. 

On. 

Of. 



Across. 


Below. 


After. 


Beneath. 


Against. 


Beside.* 


Along. 


Between. 


Amid, or 


Betwixt. 


Amidst. 


Beyond. 


Among, or 


By. 


Amongst. 


Concerning. 


At. 


Down. 



Out of. Throughout. Unto. 

Over. To. Up. 

Regarding. Towards. Upon. 
Respecting. Touchmg. With. 
Save, or But.t Under. Withhi. 

Through. Underneath. Without. 

5. Some grammarians have classified 
the words tilt, until, since, among the 
list of prepositions ; but this arrange- 
ment is unphilosophical : they should be 
considered as conjunctions or adverbs. 
The words except and excepting are 
commonly, though incorrectly, classed 
among prepositions. The former may 
be considered as the imperative mood. 
The preposition on is l^requently changed 
into o* or a; as, o*clock means on the 
clock; aside, on the side. We sa^ some- 
times, I am going a riding, a hunting, 
A fishing; the a is put for the preposi- 
tion on. 

6. Care should be taken to use the 
proper prepositions after verbs. The 
appropriate prepositions after verbs, 
participles, &c., will be found at page 
74. The words above and Mow 
should be used before the word stairs; 
as. He is abovx stairs, and not bblow 
stairs. When there is motion implied, 
up and down should be used; as. He 
was going up stairs, when she was coming 

DOWN. 

7. The preposition to is used before 
nouns of place when they foUow verbs 
of motion; as, J went to Calais; and 
the preposition at after the neuter verb 
to be; as,' I was at Calais. ' The prepo- 
sition in is set before countries, cities, 
andlarge towns ; as. He lives in England, 
and resides in Birmingham. Before 
villages, single houses, and cities which 
are in distant countries, at is used ; as. 
He resided at Marseilles, and is now 
stopping AT Richmond. 



* Beside is generally given as the preposition, and besides as the adverb ; but 
both forms of spelling are found as prepositions and adverbs. 

t All were present but (save) me. But is really a contraction of the Saxon butan, 
to except. 
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1. The Conjunction is that part of speech that joins toords, 
clauses, or sentences together; as, Ttoo and three make Jive. 
Tlie captain and iJie lieutenant were saved. You can remain, 
BUT I shaU go to London, 

2, Conjunctions are of two kinds — Copulative and Dis- 
junctive, 

8. Conjunctions are called copulative because they con/nect things that 
are to be considered jointly. 

4. Conjunctions do not govern any case; as, They punished 

him more thorn, me. Me is not governed bj ihm, ; but by 

punished understood. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The word Ckn^netion is from the 
liatin eonjuiMjo, I join with, or together ; 
and is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. If there were no 
conjanctions, we should be obliged to 
make separate sentences ; as, for exam- 
ple. The captain xttd lieutenant were 
taoed. Were it not for the conjonction 
and, we should have to say. The captain 
woe eaved; the lieutenant wa$ eaved. 

2. Conjunctions Copulative, from the 
Iiatin eopulo, to imite, are the follow- 
ing: — 

And. Because. For. That. 

As.* Both. If. 

Some of these coignnctions unite ten- 
teneee when they appear onl^ to unite 
word*; as. Health akd happ%neM cheer 
ue in our path. This form of expression 
implies two sentences ; as, SeaUh cheere 
utf and happiness cheers us. The relative 
pronouns who, &c., as well as conjune- 
tiona, connect sentences in this way; 
as. He is the man who did it. 

3. The Conjunctions Dinunetive, from 
diyungo, I separate, are those that con- 
nect sentences, but express opposition 
of meaning in different degrees, or im- 
ply diversity, negation, doubt, or opposi- 
tion. They are : — 

But. Nor. Yet. 

Either. Whether. Though. 
Or. Lest. Although. 

I^either. Unless. Than. 

4. When we say Thomas and James 
wrote this Utter, and Thomas or James 
wrote this letter, we shall see the differ- 
ence of the copulative and distinctive 
coDJanctions. In the first sentence, and 



uiites Thomas aad James, and shows 
that the assertion is made equally ot 
both; in the second, or unites Thomae 
and James, but shows that the two in- 
diyidnals, united thereby, did not both 
write the letter. 

6. In addition to the copulative and 
di^netive conjunctions, grammarians 
have formed a class called Compound 
Comunctions, or Conjunctional Phrases; 
and this class includes such as are of 
two or more words ; ua, as if, as though, 
as well as, and also, for a* much as. • 

6. When the word that, as we have 
■Ireadjr said, can be turned into who or 
which, it is a relative (see Observation 2, 
page 21), but in any other situation it is 
a conjunction. 

7. There are certain conjunctions and 
other parts of speech that are always 
associated with words that may be con- 
sidered as their correspondents. The 
first may be caUed the antecedent, and 
the other the consequent. The following 
are the principal : — 



Antecedent. 
l^^either 
Though 
Although 



} 



requires 



»» 



>f 



As sometimes requires 

So 

So 

Other 

Either 

Whether 

Such 

Same 

Bather 



requires 
» 

»> 
» 



t* 



Cotuequent. 
Nor. 

Yet. 

As. 

So. 

That. 

As. 

Than. 

Or. 

Or. 

As, that. 

As. 

Than. 



* See Observation 10, page 22. 
E 
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®|t Inttrjertiffn* 



1. An Intebjection is a word which expresses sudden 
emotion of the mind; aa, Alas! Bravo I For shame I 

2. In printing or writing, they should he followed hy a note of 
exclamation ; as, HvskI OhJ 

3. Ve)^8, adjectives, and other parts of speech hecome interjections, 
when uttered as exclamations. 

4. The interjections govern no cbbo, with the exception of / and 
Ah/ which sometimes govern the Tunninative and sometimes the oifjective, 

5. The inteijection should always he written with a capital 
letter; as, O me/ 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The word Jnieryection is from kOer, 
between, and jeotut, thrown ; and is a 
brief ezdamation to ezprofs sovne pas- 
sion or snddffli emotion of the writw or 
speaker. 

2. The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal interjections : — 

Of yoy.— Hal hey! 

Of gri^.— 01 oh! ah 1 alas! 

w" cotiiempt.—Fnd^ I pshaw! tnt! 

Of wonder.^Reigh.\ really! strange! 
what! 

Of 9alutaHon.'''Wt^ccmBl haill all 
hail! 

Of eaUing oHerOion. — Jjol behold! 
look! 

Qf calling to tUenee,'- Hash ! hist ! 
mum! 



tnenUm. — Foh! fie! away! 
' lawahter.—IiBl ha! ha! 
exiUiaiion. — Oho! hnzza! hurrah! 

3. We sometimes find the inter- 
jections O and oh improperly used in 
writing. When we aadress a person, 
place, or thing, the intei^eotion O ought 
to be nsed ; bat, if a painfal emotion of 
the mind be expressed, without any ooon 
following, the interjection oH should be 
employed; as«— - 

O «y eouniry! Oh 1 how IpUg thee ! 

4. ^e interjections O and oh require 
the ohjectire of a jpronoan when in the 
fint person; as. Oh me! O ufAappy 
tu ! If the pronoun be of the eeeiond 
person, the above inteijections require 
the nomnaUve; as, O thou peneeuior I 



PART IIL— SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax teaches the construd^ion of sentences, and treats 
of the proper m'rcmgement and combination of words and 
sentences. 

2. A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete sense^ and 
always containing a nomiTuUive and a varh. 

3. Sentences are either simple or compound, 

4. A simple sentence has only a subject and one finite or 
persoTud verb. 

5. A finite verh is that to which nwaiber and pei*307i helong. The 
infinitive mood has no respect to number and j)ei*3on. 
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6. A compound, or, as it is sometimes called, a complex 
sentence, contains two or more simple sentences, connected 
by one or more conjunctions; as, Diligence procures respect; 
lilt laziness produces the toorst effects. 

7. A phrase is an expression consisting of two or more words, and 
forming, in general, a part of a sentence ; as, With<nU doubt ; fl» soon ets 
pomble. 

8. The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
the verb, and the object. The svbject is the nominative to the 
verb, and the verb is sometimes called the attribute, 

9. Syntax is divided into two parts ; namely, Concord and 
Gotyenvment. 

10. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another in 
gender, number, and person, 

Oonerwrnent is the power which one word has over another. 

1 1. The parts of speech which govern, are the verb and the 
prepositum. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The deriyation of Sj/ntax ia finam 
trvv (8tm), vith. and ratrata (tano), to 
get in order, and treats of the oollection 
of SQcli rules as grammarians hare laid 
down as to the goremment of words, and 
tbeir dependence on eaeh other. 

2. Some grammars have stated the 
e9$0itHala of sentences to be the $Mbfeee 
and predicate, and, in a sentenoe, where 
s transitiTS verb oocnrs, an obfeet m 
addition. For at ain]tle ; Snepupureade 
the book. The pupil is Uie euSjeet ; reada 
Bsakes the qffiirwiatiem, and is called the 
predieaiet beeanse it asserts (from «r0- 
dieare, to affirm) ; and the hook wnieh 
reoeires the action, expressed by the 
transifeiTe T«rb reade, is called the ol^eet 
(from oft, in the way of, and jeetue, 
thrown). When the verb ioheiM used, 
it is termed the copula, or that which 
forms the oonweeHon between the tab' 
jeet and predicate ; as, TJU man n HI. 
jSere man is the iubjeet, w the co jwrfa » 
and m the predieate. In the sentenoe, 
Ifoble ie ike Creator, Creator is the 
gtibjeel, ie the copula, and noble the 
predieate, 

3. Sentences are difFerentlj divided 
and explained br grammarians. They 
•re considered by some to be either 
JPrincipal or Aeeeeaory, A prineipal 
sentence is one that is not dependent 
on any other sentence ; as, Tkeooyreade 
the hook. An acceeeory tenteaoa is a 

E 



sentenoe that ii dependent on another 
sentence; as. The hog read$ the hook, 

SSJLT HB HAT XMPBO'm HU ULBTD. The 

words in smsU capitals are an aeceseory 
•ea<Mc«,dependeuton the principal sen- 
tenoe. The ooy reade the book. Sentences 
may also be dirided into Affirauxiiee, 
Jfeyative, Imperative, and Interrogative ; 
■s, 

AMrmatiBe,—! esteem a good man. 

Negative. — I do not esteem a bad maa. 

Imperatioe. — ^Bsteem viitne. 

Interrogative.'-Doloot esteemrirtoeP 

4. No extenrive roles can be given to 
eonetruet a sentenoe, as there most be 
as mneh diversil? ia force and aoenraoy 
aaxnthonght. Gobbett, in his Letten 
on Chmmmar, gives excellent adrioe as 
to the arrangement of the parts of a 
sentenoe. He says, *' There is no precise 
role,— for there can be none, with regard 
to tne eonttrueHng of sentenoes. The 
order of the matter wiU be, in almost all 
oases, that of oar thoughts. 8xt down 
and write what fou have thomohi, and 
not fo OMfe what yon ahall write. Wo 
OQght to take care, if any words ia a 
sentence relate, in any way, to thoae 
that ham gone before, to make them 
oorrespoaa grammatically with the fiwo- 
going words." Aaain he says, ** One of 
the greatest of aa faults in writing and 
speaking is thii,the nsing of w otij r words 

to ^uttu:' 
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littles at Sjntas?- 



SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLES A AND THE, 

BuLE I.— The Indefinite Article a or cm agrees with 
nouns in the aingvlar number only; as, a mem, A should 
be used before words beginning with a consonant, and cm 
before those beginning with a vowel ; as, A man, an angel. 
The Definite article tiie agrees with eidier number ; as, ths 
good hoy, the good hoys. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. When the article am fk« precedes 
a participial nonn, the prepotition qf 
should follow ; as, Th«r« was ▲ betraying 
ov the eeeret itUnuted to hint. (Befer to 
Observation No. 3 of Participles, page 
29 ; and Obserration 1, pa^^e 50.) 

2. The Indefinite Article is used before 
the comparatiTe with than, and the Defi- 
nite before the comparative with qf; as, 
Thie M A larger piece TKLS the other; but 
thie i$ Tjn Jhur ov the tvo. 

3. Whentwo nouns, both meaning the 
eame person' or thing, follow a comjpa- 
ratiye, the article is not placed before 
the second; as, Me it a better wriier 
than orator. IS the allusion is made to 
di^erent persons or things, the article 
should be repeated ; as. Me i$ ± better 
writer than ah orator (eotUd or would be is 
understood). 

4. When two or more adjectires qua- 
lify one noun, and refer to the tame 
person or thing, the article is used only 
oefore the flrtts as, A kind and eon- 
tiderate Jriend it valuable in dietrett: 
but if the adjectives refer to different 
persons or things, the article is used 
with all the adjectives ; as, A kind and 
A coneiderate jHend are woirfhg qf our 
€eteem, 

6. Nouns which express the whole of 
a species do not in general take the 
deffnite article ; as, Whbat it given for 
VMLn, and orasb for cattle,^ In speaking 
of any particular person or thmg, the 
■article is put; as, T-bm- wheat atM thb 
gratt look. well in hit farm. 

6. The article is omitted before ah- 
etraet nomu, and the names ot particular 
arts, sciences, &o. ; as, Vibtub it alwayt 
noble. Wbativo it a ut^ful art. Those 
terms which include teveral arts, sci- 
ences, ftc, take the article; as, Thx 



maihematiet; TKStftnf artt. The word 
phvtict is an exception, and does not 
taiEe the article. 

7. When there is no article before the 
noun, it is taken in its widett tente, as 
comprehending the whole of the species ; 
as, &old it corrupting. Man it mortal. 
Sometimes the noun, without the article, 
is used elliptically ; as when I say. There 
are men who would tag to ;— I mean, there 
are tome men. 

8. The Indefinite Article is used with 
the words d<^f, month, &c. &o. Once a 
day means onee IB a dav, Ac. The 
article, in this sense, is preferable to the 
word per, so frequently used ; as, JPour 
thilUngt (for) a <acir,ratherthan Tustaek. 

9. Collective nouns, that is, nouns 
signifying; fixed and Settled eolUe- 
twn* of mdividnals, take the indefinita 
article ; as, a dozen, a tcore. 

10. A nice distinction is sometimes 
made by the use or omission of the 
article. For example, if I say, Se 
epoke wi^ little emjihatie, my meaning 
is negative. If I insert the article a, 
and say, Se ajtoke with a little emphatit, 
the meaning is potitive. And the two 
sentences . are, . by no means, the same ; 
for, by the former, I rather tfuprawe the 
speaker, and, bjr the latter, I imply that 
he used emphasis. 

11. Some grammarians rightly advise 
the repetition of the Indefinite Article 
where there are teveral nouns that re- 

Suire a in one place, and an in another, 
'or example, it would be wrong to say, 
I had A roll and ogtterfor my hmeh ; for, 
as oytter requires an and not a, the 
article must oe repeated, and we must 
say, I had a roll and ax oytter for my 
luneh. (Befer to Observations on the 
ArtioleB, p. 6.) 
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SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

NomiTMUive Case. 

HxTLE 11. — A Noun or Pronoun which is the svhject of 
a verb, must be in the nomincUive case. To this rule there 
are no exceptions. The subject is generally placed before 
the verb, and the verb agrees with it in nuimher and person, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. If there are two nominatiTes in 
the nngular connected hy and, the tferb 
ahould be in the plural; as, John avd 
Jamet »ay to. IT two 8ini;;ular nouns 
oonpled by and imply one thing, the verb 
IB in the nngular; aa, Bread and mUk is 
good for hreaJrfasl. If they are spoken 
of as eepar ate, the verb is in the plural; 
as, The bread and the milk ass etale. 
When and is placed before a dUuniting 
word, the verb refers to only one of the 
nominatives, and is pat in the singular ; 
aa. Good order, and not ineubordination, 
^BOnrcxs the desired peace. 

2.. When a verb comes between two 
nouns, either of which may be under- 
stood as the fu^'ee^of the affirmation, it 
mar agree with either of them. ■ Gene- 
ralfy speaking, it is considered better to 
xuie the verb agree with the noun that 
stands nearer to the verb; as. The wagxs 
<^rin ASB death; or, the waoxs qfrin u 
death, — which is preferable. 

3. Some writers have thought it allow- 
able to put a verb in the tingular num- 
ber, if it be preceded by ^o nominatiyes 
nearly related, or scarcely distinguish- 
able ; as. Tranquillity and peace dwells 
there : but this is evidently contrair to 
the rules of grammar, and should be 
avoided. 

4. Singular nominatives of the third 
person separated by or or nor require 
the verb m the singular ; as, John ob 



Jamee bats so. If the nominatives be of 
different numbers, the verb is in the 
pmral ; as, Neither the bog nor the girle 
WBBB there. 

6. Collective nouns that imply plu- 
ralitg have the verb in the plural; as, 
Mg people no not consider. In this, we 
must consider whether the noun conveys 
unitg of idea, or whether it conveys 
pluraU^ : in the former case the verb- 
should DC' in the singular, and in the 
latter the verb ahovlti be in the plural, 
Biches, wages, eaves, have generally the 
verb in the plural ; * alms, means, pains, 
odds, amends, though generally sitigular, 
are sometimes found with k plural. The 
word people is generally written in the 
singular; but we find the -^XraeX feoples 
in the Scripture, when the word signifies 
a separate nation or tribe. The noun 
pubUe should have a plural verb; as. 
The public abb ir^ormea, &o. 

6. We sometimes find Skpart of a sen- 
tence or an in^mtive mood to be the 
nominative to tne verb. In this case the 
verb is in the singular ; as. His ooiira to 
LoHDOir wiU not prevent our coming to 
you. To no good is always ^leasing. 

7. When the nominative is joined to 
a participle, without being connected 
with any other verb in the sentence, it 
is said to be in the nominaiioe absoliUe; 
as, Tub cbowd havivg sisfbbsbd, he 
proceeded on his road. 



Possessive Case, and Apposition. 

E.ULE III. — When two substantives come together, signi- 
fying different things, the former is put in the possessive case ; 
as, My father's hat. If the substantives signify the soma 
thing, they are said to be in apposition, and are in the sanie 
case ; as, Williajn the Qmqueror. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The Possessive Case is often ex- position qf, joined to a substantive, is 

pressed by the objective with the pre- not always equivalent to the possessive 

position qf; as, the avthob's work, or, case ; as we can say, a crown ov gold ; 

<ttf work ow TBM AVXHOB. Sut the pre- bat we cannot aay fiOLS's crown. As a 
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general role, fhe po$u$$iv4 form is wed 
with person*, or thinffM spoken of m 
pertoru. (See Observation 4, page 13.) 

2. When the name of the possessor 
is a compound word, or when the thing 
possessed belonge to two or more pos- 
sesaiTes conjointly, the sign of the 
possessiye case is attached only to the 
fast-mentioned noim ; as, Julima Cmsam'b 
OaUie ware; John, Jawue, and Wil- 
liam's book. If other nonns intervene, 
or if the thing possessed is the sej^arate 
property of two or taore individnals 
expressed, the ligB of the pas — w t w ia 
put after each noon; as, Irit have tte 
judgb'b, jvsy'b, and cownL's opinion: 
meaning the opinion of eaek one. 

3. When we wish to avoid a hissing or 
disagreeable sound, the jw tte ss ww oaae 
may DO better tomed into the o^^ee^iM 
case, with the prepoaiftion (jf. 

4. When the name of tne poaseesor 
oonsista of iwo or three terms, the sign 
of the jNMMMtM is joined oiut to the 
last ; as, Paul ike ApoexLi's eputlee, 

5. Should the name and oeeupaHom of 
a person be placed poeeeetwelg, the 
apoeiiro p ke and « are annexed to the 
name only j as, I Uoed at Mr, Bbowv^b, 
the doctor. The governing word is un- 
derstood; as, I live at Mr. Bbowk'b 
(housb), the doctor. If the governing 
nonn is expressed after the oeenpation, 
then, we affix thepdeeeeeive sign to the 
occupation ; as, Ite Heed ai Mr. Smith, 
the bookeeller and BTAHOirsm'a ehop. 

6. Little exf^atorr circumstances 
should not be inserted between a jnm> 
eenive ease and the word which usually 



follows it ; as, Thejf blamed the farmer'e, 
a» thev called him, foolieh attempt. It 
should be, Thejf blamed the fooliah at' 
tempt qf Vie farmer, a» they called him. 

7. It has been said that the objective 
case with ^is often used instead of the 
poasessive form ; but we must avoid the 
too frequent recurrence of the particle 
ilf; as, I met the eon ov the brother oy 
fRty w\fe. This should be, / met the eon 
ov my wife*e brother, (See Observation 
6, page 18.) 

8. In some cases, we may use the geni- 
time termination and the prepoeition. 
This form ia used to express one of a 
namber belonging to the possessive ; as^ 
He w aJHendOT mjf vathxa's ; implying 
OM of the friends of my father. Thia 
form ia aometimea neceaaary to give 
the idea of property. For example. The 
pietmre ow my vatmx&'i, and The picture 
oiTey VAXHXB, suggest different ideas. 
The former implies the property of my 
fkther. The sentence would be better 
expressed 1^, The picture belonging to 
mgfather. 

9. As partieiplee are often used for 
fieuM, we may pot the noune and pro- 
naune upon which they depend in the 
poeeeeaioe case ; as. The great noiee was 
attributable to the CAVVOV's being placed 
on iee. Much depends on the pupil's 
Gompoeinff/requMuly. 

10. .Nouns are said to be in ajq>oeitionp 
when they are in the faiNS case; and 
when poeeeaeivet are in appoeition, the 
e and tne apoetro]^ are used with only 
one of them ; as, J have read a work ^f 
MiL!roar'B, tkepoei. 



ObjecUve Case. 

EuLE IV. — ^The ObjectiYe Case follows verbs and prepo- 

aiUatis; as, John told William, cmd WUliam vku told hy 

ME. In their natural order, the objective follows the word 

that governs it. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Trsnaitive verbs, in Uiesctive voice, 
govern noune and pronoune in the ob- 
jeotiTe ease. Intransitive verbs do not 
govern the otjeeHve, except when the 
noun is of the eame aenee as the verb ; 
as, Xeoe a litb; or when the intraneitioe 
verb is used traneUively; as, Run the 
SOBSI down the hill. L^e and horae are 
in the objective. The verbs in this case 
assume a traneitive form. 

2. Two objective oasea follow verbs 
meaning to aek, aUow, lend, give, teU, 
eend, vag,preeent, pramiee, teach, Ac., — 
oaeoftbejPmos^whiAhisssUsdthe ' " 



reel olffeetioe, and the latter the direct, % 
preposition being understood. — (Cham^ 
oere.) After many of these verbs, a 
prepoeition is understood ; as. Ask (ov) 
Hix hie opinion. 

8. Some few passive verbs signifying' 
asking, teUing, teaching, granting, r^fue-^ 
ina, paying, promising, (jeering, Ac, are' 
foUowed hy an objective; as, Se was 
asked his opiNioir. This mode of ex- 
pression is not recommended. It would 
be better to say, An opinion was asked 
qfhim. 

4 The objsotiTe east foUows lai. 
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whether osed as an auxiUaay or a prin- 6. We find some writers pnt the ob- 

dpal verb. We frequenti^ hear the on- jeetive case dfter neuter verbs ; bnt 

grammatical sentence, Let Ton and i this custom should not be adopted, as it 

go. instead of. Let tov and KB ffo. is contrary to the genius of the English 

6. Nouns of time, epaee, and meaaure- language. Bsfbittivg kirn, — to xwlasox 

ment, are used in the objective without fh^taeVBee on the eubject, are wrong ex- 

a preposition ; as. He walked a xiLX. — preaeatma. The obfeeHvee in these sen- 

(Allen.) The prepontion is evidently teoicea should be left out. 
tmderstood : Se weuked vos, or through 
the spOiee of a m«2e. 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rule V. — ^Every adjective refers to some noun ea^essed 

or understood, and agrees with it in gender, number, and 

case; as, A good man, good women. His own {people) 

received him not 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Frequently the noun is understood 
in the sentence, and in that case, the 
adjective may be called the adjective 
absolute; as. The WICKXI) are mieerabte. 
The word wicked may be called the 
adjective abaolute. 

2. The diatxibntiTe adjectiTes «adk, 
every, either, and neither, referring to 
1MWM in the einguZar only, require the 
verb to be singmar; as. Each Aogr does 
Me taek eorrecUy. It must be observed 
"tibat each, every, either, and neither, are 
of the third person nngular, and require 
the verb and pronoun to agree wiUi 
them in that person : Each qf the men 
IS crvtel to his eervante; Let vo ora teU 
HIS neighbour. {See Observation 4 on 
the IXstributive AdjectiTes, in the Ety* 
mology of Adjectives, pa«e 16.) 

3. Tne a4ieetive, in the English lan- 
guage, is not inflected in gender, mtmber, 
mr ca»e, as in other languages; but the 
demonetroHve adjectives are mfleoted, 
and ninst agree in number with the nomu 
to which they refer; as. This kind, 
VHBSB kinde, that eort, thosb eorte. 
When the above-mentioned adjeetivee 
are contrasted, ihie or these will repre- 
sent the 2aMer of the two precedingterms, 
and that or those the/ormer. 

4. Care should be taken, in placin|f the 
adjective, to show wUeh notm it is in- 
tended to qual{fy. There is a difference 
in the sentences, — A pair qf "srxw gloves, 
and A hbw pair qfgloms. In the former 
example, we leam that the gloves are 
new, and in the second, that the^potr is 
new. 

6. Adjectives should not be used as 
euherbs, nor adverbs aa a^jecHves. The 
adjective is used when the qualitg qfa 
noun is indicated ; but an adverb is used 
when the manner qfa verb is shown; as. 



Se feels wash, implies he is in a warn 
state ; and he feels wabmlt {acutely) 6n 
the subject. 

6. Latham says that the adjective Wee 
is the only one that governs a case ; as, 
JSr« if LiKB HIM. Tne preposition to 
seems to be understood. 

7. The adiective such is joined to 
nouns, and the adverb so to adjectives, 
verbs, or adverbs. 3fofff, few, both, and 
several, agree with pharaJL nouns. Mwe 
is used alone, or may have reference to 
et^er number. AU may qualify e^er 
a singular or plural substantive, accord- 
ing as it refers to number or quantity. 
Many is used with a singular noun when- 
ever the article a or an comes between ; 
as, Mabt a soldier was MUed. Which 
and what, used as adjectives, qualify 
notm* in both numbers. 

8. The adjective generally jpr0e0({e« the 
noun. In the folfowing sentences, the 
a4jective may be placed after — 

I. In technical expressions ; as, A 
notary public, 

H. When applied to persons by way 
of title or pre-eminence ; as, 
Leo the wise, 

III. When the a4jective is preceded 

liy an adverb ; as, Hie Creator 
is infinitely wise. 

IV. In poetry; as, A man severe he 

was. — Goldsmith. 

9. Cobbett, in his Letters on Grammar, 
among other judicious remarks, advises 
rather a sparing than a liberal use of 
adjectives, and cautions young com- 
posers agaunst the use of such adjectives 
as are improper to be applied to certain 
nouns; as, good virtues, painful ^oott- 
aches. 
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Comparison of Adjectives, 

KuLE VI. — When two objects are compared, the com- 
parative should \)e used ; as, T/uU is tlie finer of the two. 
The superlative is employed when Tnore than ttoo 
compared ; as^ ITuU is the finest tree of the whole forest. 



are 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. If we wish to compure k penon 
or thing with others of that kind or 
class, either the saperlatiTe, or the 
compantive with the word ofAw, maj 
be used ; as, Cicero w<u the raxwi oraior 
qfthe Latine, or, Cieero woe vnrxB than 
all the OTHXB Latin eratort. If we 
compare pereous or Mnffe of different 
classes, tne auperlatioe alone can be 
Hied : as, J%e apple w ihe vursn qfall 
Bngliehfiruite. 

2. When there is a selection from two 
of the eame ela$$, the eomparaHve is 
followed by qf; as, Se ie the etronger of 
the two; bat when a contrast of two 
objects of different classes is intended, 
the comparative is followed bj than; 
as. The French were bbatxb thav the 
Sttieiane. 

3. Care should be taken in the com- 
pari$on of adiectiyes to show there is 
congruitv or ntness in the things com- 
pared. For example, it would be a bad 
St jle of composition to say, That man w 
w%$er than he is tall or rich. Such com- 
parison is nonsense. — Cohhett. 

4. In making a comparison, the latter 
term should not include ihn former ; as 
if I say, Tlatinum i$ harder than all the 
metaltt I should infer that platinum was 
not a metal. The word other should be 
inserted: harder than all the othxb 
ntetale. A different arrangement is 



made when the mperlative is employed ; 
for the latter term of comparison should 
ncTer exclude the former ; na, A too 
great eeteem ofeelfie f^ all ormn faults 
the most ruUeulous. The word other 
should be left out. 

5. Double comparatiTes and snperhu 
tires should be avoided ; as. The wobsbb 
eonduet; it should be, The wobsb ean~ 
duet. (See Obserration 4 on Adjectives, 
page 17.) 

6. There are some single adjeotivea 
that have a eomvamHve or superlative 
ngntftcation, sucn as — chief extreme, 
right f rounds perfeet, superior, universid, 
Jtc. We should not say, most perfect, 
mows right. Mobb extreme would like- 
wise be improper. We should avoid 
usinj^ any qualifying words to adjeetives 
of this class. It would be wrong to say, 
so universal, lssb perfect. The phrases 
should be, «o general, not perfect, (See 
Observation 11, page 17.) 

7. When we nave a sentence formed 
with comparative adjectives connected 
br conjunctions, it will be better to put 
the simplest first ; SLB,Heis bbitbb and 
xobb ATTXimyB than his brother. 

8. The eon^faraiive adjective and the 
word other require than after them, and 
such requires as; as. Larger tbaw his ; 
such AS I said. (See Observation 7, 
page 53.) 



SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 



BuLE VII. — Pronouns agree with the words which they, 
represent in gender, nwmb^, and person; as, Tlie soldieb 
hds returned, cmd he is honou/redfor his courage. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Every relative has an antecedent 
expressed or understood. When a part 
of a sentence is the antecedent, the pro- 
noun must be in the neuter gender ; and 
if the pronoun has two or more anteoe- 
oents, connected by and, it must agree 
with them in the plunU number; as, 
John and Thomas wrote when ZHXT 



pleased. There are three exceptions to 
this rule : — 

(1) When the antecedents, connected 
by and, describe one person or thing; 
as. This man akd hero was beloved bg his 
friends. 

(2) If the antecedents are emphati- 
oaUy distinguished, they belong to dif* 
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forent propodtiona ; m, Tk$ toldier, avd 
VOT thevMieeman, wa» infauU. 

f3) When the anUetidtwU are pre- 
ceoed by the adjectiTe each or tveiy^ 
thej are taken separately, and the verb 
is put in the singular ; as, Btxbt man 
and xvxBT wotnan wa$ devtroyed, {See 
Obaerration 4, page 16.) 

2. If a pronoun hu two or more 
anteeedenle, connected by or or fior, the 
pronoun, as well as the verb, must be 
singular; as, Charlee OB John iktbitds 
to ooaeBxie told. 

3. Care must be taken to use the 
demonetrative plural adjectives theee and 
thoee before nouns, and not the per- 
tonal pronouns ; as. Give me thxsb boohs, 
not thbk books. Pronouns are puttn- 
sfead of nouns, and not btfore nouns. 
{See Observation 6, page 16.) 

4. When we have a personal jpronoun 
after than and cu, we must bear m mind 
that the pronoun is not governed by the 
eonjunetton, but is either the nominative 
case to a verb understood, or the objee- 
tivs governed by a verb or preposUion 
understood. For example, JIfy brother is 
teUler than hb, is right, as it means than 
he is. The sentences, Theu loved him more 
than XB, and They loved him more than 
I, are both correct, but have different 
meanings. The former means. They 
loved him more than (xhbt lotbd) me; 
and the latter signifies, They loved him 
more than I (loyb hik) . As an exception 
to this, we may add that the word Man 
preceding the relative who, requires the 
objective; as. He is a friend than wbjOM. 
I never met a more worthy eharaeter, 

5. In sentences with personal pro- 
nouns of d\fferent persons, the jbrst 
person should be placed after oU, but 
the second before the last ; as. Hi a-nd 
I dUd it. Tou and hb know U, {See 
Observation 8, page 20.) 

6. The relatwe shoidd generally be 
placed next to its antecedent, to prevent 



ambigiuty. If I said, The soldier hilled 
a man in a duel who never qffended hie 
colonel, there is ambiguity. The sen- 
tenoe should be. The soldier who never 
offended his colonel killed a man in a duel. 

7. Care should be taken not to use 
the pronoun who to represent a name, 
whion is merely a word, as the meaning 
will be ambiguous ; as. The reign <2f 
George IV., who was another name for 
extracttganee and luxury, is wrong; it 
should be. The reign of George IV., 
WHOSB name was but another word for 
extravManee and luxury, 

8. We sometimes find the relative 
improperly omitted ; sm, Se is a man I 
greatly respect: it should be, He is a 
man whok I greatly respect. 

9. When the relative refers to a noun 
of multitude, it is better, in most cases, 
to use that. The family whom I visited, 
would be better expressed by saying. 
The family teat I visited. When the 
noun is strictly neuter, the pronoun 
which may be used; as. The meeting 
which was large. 

10. In the application of the pronoun 
who, care should be taken to avoid am- 
biguity as to the meaning of the speaker. 
For example, I am the captain who 
OITB the command, and I am the captain 
who oiTBS the command, are both cor- 
rect, but with different meanings. In 
the former sentence the antecedent to 
who is I, and in the second, the antece- 
dent is captain. It would be better in 
the former sentence to say, I, who give 
the command, am the captain. 

11. We find the neuter pronoun it 
applied to nouns or proTiouns of an^ 
gender, number, and person; as. It ts 
John ; It is I; It m they. This license in 
the use of it (if it be proper to admit it at 
all, as Murray says) has been abused in 
the following sentence : It m wonderful 
the very few accidents which happenfrom 
this practice. 



SYNTAX OF VERBS. 



E.ULE VIII. — A verb agrees with its nommcUive case in 
numher and person. When acHvef it governs nouns and 
pro^iouns in the objective case, and one verb governs another 
that follows it; or depends upon it, in the infinitive mood. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The verbs need and dare are some- 
times found without the s in the third 
person singular ; as, He hbbd not go. 
She DAME not come. — Allen and Corn- 
well. 



2. The verb to be and some passive 
verbs, especially verbs of naming, have 
the same case (^er them as they have 
btfore them ; as, I am hb o/ whom they 
spoke. AtiBTawdbb and Casab were 
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Sitd covQdnnoBS. I took rtUbe hik. 
ma inbranmii9€$ follow the tame rnle ; 
■a, Hb died a Gooo kav. 

3. A Torb that impliet coHHnffeneg or 
/kturiig, preceded bj a eo^funetion, is 
placed in the tubjuneiioe ; M,IfheB^ 



tikero to-morrom, tell 



J shall eome. 



When a lentence i> simply deelaraiiee, 
or, in other words, when an ellipeia such 
aa AaU or §ko»ld cannot be supplied, 
the imdiealive form should be used. 
Vn example, if I say, J[fit baihs, I will 
mt go out, I mean that if it is raininff 
at Ukepreeeni Omo; but if I say^ J^U 
XAnr, lAail mot ao out, iiitnrity is nn- 
pMad, and theworaclMcUis ondetstood : 
J^ii SBOUU) rota, Ac. 

4. The coi:^iunctions lett and that alter 
asmfts in the nnperatiTe, and tf with but 
following it, wamJiUuri^ is denoted, 
are followed by the nUffunetioe; as. 
Shun bad eompanjf, lest you bb eoutami' 
mated. Avoid gambling, that jfou may 
mat loos your peace qf wiud. Jfapufil 
but VSB kit best efforts, he will improve, 

6. The eof^unctions that generaily 
fovem the suifjwnetiee are, «^, thai, 
though, lest, till, except, provided, whe- 
ther, &e. The adverb ere or btfore, and 



the oompoands whoever and 
also govern the suligunctiTe. 

6. The word to is the sign of the m- 
fimtive mood ; but this pwtide is not 
used after the Terbe bd, dare, meed, 
autke, see, hear, feel, let, perceive, bdtold, 
observe, have, and know. In the jMiM»«e 
of these verbs, except let, the sign to ia 
generally prefixed ; as, Se was made to 
go. When the verb to haioe is a|H*u»- 
eqtal verb, and the word dare ia uaed 
actiTcly, the word to follows it ; aa. Mo 
has Topag. He dares him to do ii, 

7. The itifimiHoe ma^.be goTemedby 
a mouH or an atlfoettoe, and ia even 
aometimea put absolutely; na. It ie Ms 
duty TO PAT respect. It is pieaeing so 
BBB U, To ZBLi. go» the truth, loasmot 
respect him. In ii^htUiftes used o&aa- 
lutelg, it is better to consider the axprea- 
sion aa elliptical; as. To tell mm ike 
truth, may be understood as Iv tov 
WILL ALLOW UB to tcU you the truth. 

8. Sometimes the present partieipU 
may be used instead of the isMtiiioe 
mood ; as, I heard him bbab ; OT,Iheai^ 
him BBADiire. This change is generally 
made after the verbs begin, /eel, hear, 
behold, observe, perceive, see, watch. 



N.B. — ^The Observations under Bule II. are applicable to this Rule. 

TeTiaes, 

HuLE IX. — ^In tlie use of verhSy and words that in point of 
time relate to each other, the order and consistency of time 
must be observed ; as, / luive knoion him more tiian twenty 
years, and not / know him more than twenty years. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

serre that the defective verb ougld, when 
in the iNiff tense, requires tiie perfect of 
the innnitive : aa, Se ought to kayb dovb 
it. This is the only way to distinguish 
the pcui from the present of this verb. 

3. Be careful not to use the word had, 
signifying possession, for would, or inU 
for may; as, 

J HAD raXker not do it. 
Be that as it will. 
Correctly— J would reOker not do it. 
Be tkat as it mat. 

4. To express a circumstance that is 
always true, the present is used, and not 
the p€ut ; as, Honesty is the best poUey. 
Virtue is amiable. It would be wrong to 
say, Was the best poUcy^ unless we wish 
to denote Bome particular time past, 

6. To represent upast or future action 
more vivioly, the present tense ia fre- 
quently naea in the sense ott^past or a/it- 



1. In the Qse of tenses we must take 
to employ such time as dearfy 

eonveya the sense. If #e say, J^fter I 
BBAD the book I took a walk, the sentence 
is incorrect : it should be. After I had 
BBAD, because the event implied by the 
word reaJ was complete before the other 
past action, took a walk, 

2. After the past tense, the present 
ia^mitive, and not the perfect, should 
be used. It is very common to hear the 
following error: I intended to hayb 
W Bi TT B B, instead of, /tn^enJedTowBiTB. 
How long soever it is since I intended, 
the intention to write was then present 
to me, and must be taken as present 
when I refer to that time and the 
thought of 4t. Cobbett savs : " Consider 
well what you mean, and wnat you wish to 
say, and you will never make a mistake as 
to the times of verba." It is right to ob- 
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andiUiMOK^dinetl^iotkeattaek. Tlie 
preatnt is f reauentlT OMd in narrfttion, 
and ii called tlie hbHorieal prtuiU. We 
fireqiientlT hear the preaent uaed for the 
f atare in familiar phraaea ; aa, To- m o r rmB 
IS the twe^h. He Goxs on Monday n*xt» 
6. We moat annd oaiDg an ellipsia 
<^ the poKt anxiHary in eompimnd ten- 
tences, when the sentence ia incom- 
plete, or when no prteUe meanine can 
oe oonTeyed without the remainoer of 
tlie amxilimy fonn; as, Tki$ bog Hia 
and WILL BJi agaim punuhed. The len- 

SYNTAX OF P-AJtTrCIPLE& 

Rule X. — ^Participles of active verbs govern the objective 
case ; asy I am tired of hbabuto theic. HAViNa bebuked 
HiH, he sent him moay, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



teaeeihoQld be, xis anv and wiLt sa. 
It may be here remaflced,th«t an eJUpaUt 
whichy in grammar, means an omisaion of 
words, should never be used when there 
is aa anhigm^ implied by the amission 
of those wmras ; as. We are apt to love 
WHO Ume M, should be. We are apt to 
love XHOsa who love ue. The eUipeie is 
▼ery uaeftil when appfypriatey as it 
aToids disagreeable repetitions of words ; 
as, He ie a good man, he ie a wise man. 
he i» a learned man, may be expressed 
in the following manner : He ie a good, 
9, and learned man. 



1. When the preeMt parNeiple is pre- 
ceded by a or tke, it cannot govem an 
object after it, but requires tne prepo- 
sition qf, and then the participle becomes 
a noun. As a participle, we may say. 
By sxBRCisiSG ike body; but if we use 
the article the^ we make a verbal noun of 
the participle, and the preposition must 
be added ; thus. By thx xxaxcniaa ov 
A« body. Much depend* on the obeereing 
thie nue, should be. Much depend* on 
THX obeerving of thie rule, 

2. The partieMe is sometimes used 
absolutely; as, BpaAXiaG eandidlgt ^^ 
not approve qfit. 

3. The perfect participle and poet 



tenae of a verb are sometimes different 
in the form, and care should be taken 
not to use the latter for the ybnn«r. 
The pa$t participle is used after the 
verbs be and have; as. He hcul wxittxit 
Ail letter, not. He had wsoxx hie letter. 
Care must be observed to use the proper 
auxiliary with the participle ; as, I hatx 
come, he has rieen, they havx fallen, 
should be, I mm come, he is risen, they 
AaM/aUen. 

4. In writing, we sometimes find the 
ed improperly contracted by changing 
ed into t; as, Thie haa suxpast my ex- 
pectation,— He ia much dibtkxst. The 
words should be eurpatud, dietreeeed. 



SYNTAX OF ADVEBBS. 

Bulb XI. — Adverbs have no goTermnent of ccue or 
tense, but require to be placed in that part of the sentence 
which will render the meaning the most clear and the sound 
most agreeable. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. No definite rule can be given for 
the facing of adeerbe in a sentence ; 
but uiey generally go before the adjec- 
tiye modified by them, and t^er verbs 
modified by them, and frequently be- 
tween the auxUiary and the e«r6; as. 
He ie txxt useful, worke wxll, and ie 
HUGH reepeeted. 

2. The adverb ia seldom put between 
the <^eet and the verb ; as. He eaid Me 
leeeon wifiL; not, He eaid wxll Ms 



Ueeon. If great emphasis is intended, 
or if a wAoZe eentenee is qualified, the 
adoetb ia often put first ; as, Nktxb 
ehaU I commit, is more emphatic than 
if I said, I ehall kxtsk commit. Oknx- 
HAIXT, he ie very attentiee : the adverb 
generculy qualifies the whole sentence, 
and maj^ be put first. If yon ask a ques- 
tion with horn, when, where, why, the 
adverbs are Hb/o^et in the sentenoe: 
UowhngieUt WxaardoyougoT The 
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•drerbB nner, iomeHme$, alway$, q/Un, 
generally go b^on the verba thej 
qaaliiy ; as, Me SOMXTXICBS reads a booJe 
to me. These adverbe follow the verb 
in sentences with the verb to be : He is 
AiMXTalate. The adyerbMUHMA is placed 
after the adjeotiye it modifies ; as, A 
room large bkovgh. 

3. Care should be taken in placing the 
adverb ordy : when it qualifies a noun or 
pronoun, it is placed after it ; and when 
It onli/ qualifies the verb, <idjecHve, or ad- 
verb, it is placed btfore; as. To Thomas 
OKLY did I give the book, and he ovLt 
has to account for it. The master is ohlt 
severe, not passionate. Sometimea onljf 
is an adjectwe : An ovly son. 

4. Many of the adverbs are frequently 
used improperly. For example, the equi- 
valent for HBBB is, in this place, and 
THBBB,tn that place; B.TrKnL,io this place, 
and THiTHBB, to that place. From this 
explanation, it is evident that the expres- 
sions come HBBB, and go thbbb, are nn- 

frammatioal ; for the sentences should 
e, come hithbb, go thithzb. But here, 
there, and where, are now generally put 
for hither, Ac. ; for, as some writers say, 
such expressions as come here, &c., are 
stereotyped faults in our language, and, 
from general custom, must be allowed 
as correct. In solemn language, and in 
poetry, hither, &c., are frequently used 
after verbs of motion. 

6. Care should be taken to ascertain 
whether an adjective or adverb is re- 

auired in a sentence. The former quaH- 
es a noun and the latter a verb, ana the 
student should carefully attend to the 
definitions of these parts of speech. If 
we spesk of the guaUtv, the adjective 
should be used ; if of the manner, the 
adverb. The following sentence will 
illustrate the meaning: I stood fibk 
to my postf and I maintained my post 

6. An adverb should not be used in a 
sentence in which the sense would be 



better expressed by * preposition and 
a relative pronoun ; as, A sentence qf 
dealh,WKEMB justice is concerned. Where 
would be better expressed by in which ; 
as, Lr WHICH justice is concerned; for 
the word where mostly means at which 
place. 

7. Avoid the expressions from where, 
from there, to here, from far, since when, 
since then, till now: the best prose 
writers would say from which place, &c. 
The adverbial pnrases at once, by far^ 
from hence, from thence,from whence, are 

allowable. 

8. The adverb no should be not when 
used with a verb or participle ; as» 
Whether he wHl or hot. Do not say 
Whether he wiU or KG. When no is pre- 
fixed to a noun, it is an a^eetive; as, No 
man saw me. No is likewise an adverb of 
degree when placed before a comparative 
adjective ; as. He is xro better. 

9. The adverbs ever and never are 
opposed in sense, and yet we frequently 
find them misapplied ; as. Seldom or 
BVBB, should be. Seldom or xrBVBB, or 
Seldom if ztbb. The adverb ere, mean- 
ing btfore, should not be written e'er, 
which is the contraction of ever. 

10. Two negatives in English are 
equivalent to an affirmation. The ex- 
pression. The SBKTBBCB M not ungram~ 
matical, means that it is grammatical. 
Although the negative, as in this case, 
sometimes forms a pleasing variety in 
our language, when one of the negativee 
forms part of another word, yet we can- 
not allow this form when the two nega- 
tives are separate words ; as, He could 
not bjf KG means allow it, should be. 
He could not by awt means allow it. 

11. We have many abverbial phrases 
in English consisting of a preposition 
and a noun, which in combination per- 
form the functions of an adverb : Iir 
FiKB, for ^no/Zy; AT lbvgth, for lastly, 
are examples of abverbial phrases, {See 
Observation 2, page 47.) 



SYNTAX OF PEEPOSinONS. 



EuLE XII. — PrepositioDs govern "tiouns and pronouns in 
the objective case. As a general mle, the preposition should 
be placed be/ore the rdeUive which it governs. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. We sometimes find the prepositions 
to %nd for understood ; as, Give KB thcU 
bookf—ihsA is. Give thctt book to me. In 
the same way other prepositions are 
sometimes unaerstood before nouns de- 



noting time, space, or dimension; na. 
Once a dau, means once dubing the day. 
He walked Jfour miles, — that is, thbough, 
or FOB THB 8P1.CB ov,four milss. 
2. In familiar conversatioD, a P^vo^ 
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aition gOTeming a relatioe or ma inter' 
rotative pronoun is sometiiDeB sepa- 
rated from its obfjeet, and placed at the 
end of the question ; as, Whom did he 
write TO ?. But it is better to place tiie 
preposition h^ore the pronoun ; as, To 
whom did he write f 

3. Different relations and different 
senses must be expressed by different 
prepositions ; or, in other words, certain 
phrases require particular prepositions. 
yfe say, differing VBOX and nmUar to. 
The addition of a different prepoeiHon 
frequently changes the meaning of a 
sentence. When we say, Se is disap- 
pointed ov a thit^, it means before 
jpossession. Se is disappmnted iv a 
thing, means it does not answer his 
expectations. A sentence may be formed 
with two separate prepositions which 
have a ioint reference to the same noun ; 
as. He ooasted ov, and contended voa, the 
honour. Grammarians advise this style 
to be avoided, as being ungraceful. It 



is better to say, Se boasted ov the honour, 
and contended vos it. The prepositions 
subjoined to nouns are generally the 
same that are subjoined to the verbs 
from which the nouns are derived ; as, 
A eotMtUanee with, and to comply with. 

4. The accurate and appropriate use 
of the preposition is of great im- 
portance ; and in page 75 we have given 
a list of prepositions used after certain 
words. For the present, it will be as 
weU to mention the following : — 

Into follows verbs qf motion. 

In is used before the names of eoun^ 
tries, cities, streets, and after verbs 
denoting rest. 

At is used after the words to touch, 
arrive, land. 

At is also used before the names of 
vUlages, single houses, towns, uadfore^n 
cities. 

Between is applied to two persons or 
things, 

Jmong to more than two. 



SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

E,ULE XIII. — Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns 
in the same case, and verbs in the same mood and tense. 
Some conjunctions require the indicatwe, and some the 
suhju^nctive after them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Although the rule tells us that 
eoi^unetions connect verbs in the same 
tense ; yet we must understand that the^ 
do so oidg when the two verbs are simi- 
larly situated with respect to time and 
cireumstanee : He told him to do it, 
and he did it. In the following sentence 
we shall find that conjunctions do not 
connect the same case : Qod is, and 
WAS, and alicays will bb. 

2. Conjunctions connect adverbs and 
adjectives, besides nouns and pronouns ; 
SB, We acted wisely AXfD judiciously; 
and in this case we were wise abd 
Judicious. When there are several 
nouns or adjectives, the conjunction is 
generally prefUed to the last of the 
nouns, &c. ; as, He is a wise, good, vir- 
tuous, ABD excellent man. 

3. If the verbs are in different moods 
and tenses, the nominative (when a copu- 
lative conj auction precedes) is generally 
repeated ; but if the nominative is pre- 
ceded by a disjunctive conjunction, ex- 
pressed or understood, the nominative 
should always be repeated ; as, Hb Uves 
temperately, and (hs) should live tem- 



ferately. It is better to repeat he, 
n the sentence. He loves his parents, 
though HB gives them great anxiety, hb 
must be repeated. When the sentence 
is interrogative or emphatical, the nomi- 
native is repeated ; as, Do you Uve tem- 
perately, and can xou prove it f 

4. Most grammarians admit that the 
conjunction than governs the relative 
in the objective case ; as, AUred, thab 
WHoic a greater king never lived. This 
is evidently an error that has crept into 
the language, arising from the suppo- 
sition that than is a preposition, (See 
Objection 4, page 57.) 

6. The conjunction that, when it means 
in order that, should not be omitted in 
a sentence ; as, I am desirous {that) you 
should do it. We omit that after verbs 
of telling, hearing, knowing, and the 
like, when the clause stands as an ob- 
jective to the verb ; as. He knows he might 
do it. — Allen. 

6. The form of the verb called the 
subjunctive mood should be used only 
when doubt is implied regarding ^future 
action. There is an ellipsis in this case* 
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woeh M trill or tkomid; bat if this tUiptig 
eannot be supplied, the verb is then in the 
ittdieatwe; u,J^]fou am good, tell «« what 
you heme done. No empais, as present 
time is signified, i/jrov (should) H^ewf, 
IAaUU3eeyouwtkfoo. vy<**»>Biplies 
ftitaritj. (£tMObserTstion3,pafe58.) 

7. Im> not ose ^ tor whmier, or ct 
ibr that. The fulomag sentences nre 



wrong: : Inquire jf ^ ^ there or not. 
Not AS I know. Tlie sentences should 
be. Inquire wsbtusb he i* there or not. 
Jfci THXT I hnow. 

8. Certain eonjuneHone are followed 
by oorrespondinfr conjunctions. (For the 
list of the correlative conjunctions, as 
ther are sometimes caUed, see Etymology 
of Conjunctions, pi^ 49, note 7.) 



SYNTAX OF INTERJECTIONS. 

BuLE XIV. — ^Interjections are generally joined with the 
pronown of the first person in the objective case, and with 
the pronoimi of the second person in the nomiruUvDe case ; 
as, Ah uxl O TBOJJ foolish mom! 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The interjection does not affect the 
construction in sentences,for an inteijee- 
tion stands alone ; as. Ah ! i$ that you f 

2. The objective case after an intenec- 
tion is governed by a prepoeition unaer- 
stood : Ah MX I Woe ie m 1 The ellipsis 
supplied is. Ah (for) xs ! Woe ie (to) 
KB I An ellipm of ttte inteijecUon is 
sometimes used in sentences ; as, Oh ! 
pUsfandahameftotiOhpUift Ohthamef 



3. The inieijeotkm O is used for wish' 
ing, exclaiming, ot addreseing. Ok/ is 
used to express jMnn, eurprite, or eorrow. 
Oh is often followed by for, implying a 
wish for anything ; as. 

Ok ! for the baUng breath qfepring ! — 

(Aifen.) 

(Consult Observations 3 and 4, page 
50.) 



PART IV.— PROSODY. 

Prosody teaches the true PronuncicUion of Words, and 
comprises AccerU^ Qucmtity, EmphobsiSy Pause, and Tone, 
and the Laws of Versifcaition. 

Accent is the laying of a greoAer force or stress of the voice on one 
syllable of the word than on another; as, prtsdliE ; the stress is on the 
second syllable, Sfume. 

The QuMmlUy of a syllable is the time which is occupied in pro- 
nouncing it. Quantity is either loko or shobt ; as, fealwrt, MnnlSL 

By Emphasis is meant a remarkable stress upon some particular 
word or words in a sentence, to distinguish them from the rest, and 
thus, more clearly, to convey the idea intended by the writer or speaker ; 
as, J)o you tdl him or me ? 

A Pause, or, as it is sometimes called, a Rest, is either a total cessation 
or a ^ari suspension of the voice, to enable the writer or speaker to 



PBOSODT. 



ea 



take breath ; as, Beading makes a fuU man, convenaHon — a ready mam, 
and wHting — a coiTect man. 

Tone, or Intonation, is the particular modulation or change of the 
voice when speaking or reading, suited to the sense ; as, Sow bright 
the ttars are to-night I 

Accent and Quantity refer to the iiTimu/nciaiion of words ; 
EmpJhosia and Fause respect the Prus signijUxUion of the 
serUence ; and Tone refers to thefediTigs of the speaker. 

Some words are accented on the first syllable, others on 
the second or third; and this difference of the accent is often 
of great value in distinguishing the noun from the verb ; as, 
My COLLEAGUES Seem to COLLEAGUE ogainst me. 

The following is a list of some of the words, showing the- 
difference between nmtn and verb by accent : — 



Absent 


absent 


Extract 


extr^t 


abstract 


abstr^t 


fdniipnt 


fermdnt 


^cent 


accent 


frequent 


frequent 


mx 


affix: 


Import 


impdrt 


augment 


augment 


incense 


incdnsd 


colleague 


«oU€ague 


insult 


infliilt 


compact 


comp^t 


dbject 


object 


compound 


comp6und 


pdrfume 


perfdme 


cdmpresa 


compress 


permit 


permit 


cdncert 


concert 


prefix 


prefix 


c6ncrete 


concrete 


premise 


premise 


cdnduct 


condilct 


presage 


presage 


cdnfine 


ooofine 


present 


present 


contents 


contents 


prdduce 


prodiice 


cdnflict 


conflict 


project 


project 


c6nserye 


conserve 


prdtest 


protest 


c6nsort 


consdrt 


rebel 


rebdl 


cdotract 


contract 


record 


reciSrd 


contrast 


contr&st 


refuse 


xefiise 


cdnverse 


converse 


stibject 


subject 


cdnvert 


convert 


Ktinrey 


survey 


desert 


desdrt 


t6rment 


torment 


decant 


descint 


triLnsfer 


trans£§r 


^ssay 


ess&y 


transport 


transport 


export 


export 







Our English hath what is comely and euphonical in each of these,, 
without any of the inconveniences of other European languages. — 
WHkins. 
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Vebsification, or Verse-maMng, is the art of placing 
-words of certmn length in regtda/r lines, and according to 
certain laws, in order that the ear may be pleased by the 
musical arrangement of the composition. 

Prcte Language is not restrained to harmonize sounds within a 
certain number of syllables. 

Poetry, or Verte^ differs in its construction from prottj principally in 
requiring a more measured arrangement of words ; and consists of ^091^ 
and ikart syllables in every line. 

Verse is of two kinds — Bhyme and BUmk verse. When the last 
syllable of every two lines has the same sound, it is called rhyme; but, 
when the hut syUable of the two lines has not the same sound, the 
poetry is called Uank verse, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The word Fro$ody is derived from 
irpoCy vilh or along vntk, and tfiSfJ, 
an ode or »ong, uid may be defined as 
Melody* or as " Worda pui to tnu$ie.'* 
The first poets sang their own verses ; 
and hence the beginning of what we call 
versyication^ or words aminged in a 
more artful order than prote, so as to 
be conformed to some tune or melody. — 
Blair, 

2. In our langoage, every word of mortf 
than one syllame has one of the syllables 
accented. Sometimes there may be two 
accents on a word : the one may be called 
prineipalt the other eecondarp. The prin- 
cipal one is that accent which necessarily 
distinguishes one syllable in a word from 
the rest. The teeondarg accent is that 
alight stress which is occasionally placed 
npon another syllable, besides that which 
has theprincipal accent ; as, in the word 
repartee f the principal accent is on the 
latt syUable, but i)\e first has a slight 
stress, and may be called the syllable 
with tiie eeeondarjf accent. 

3. ^fii/>&a«t«— from c/i^atv(i», to make 
Jcnoicn — may be called the life of pro- 
nunciation. Without it, a discourse will 
not only be rendered heavy and lifeless ; 
but the meaning will often be ambiguous. 
SmpJuuie is not confined to ain^ sylla- 
bles, but may be employed in the enu- 
meration of worda, or aenteneea, or 
paragrapha. 

4. As matter is said to have three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and height 
or thickneaa ; so', by a fancifhl analog, 
the same attributes have been appbed 
to the human voice. 



Quantity wiUrepreeewt Length. 
Bmphasis „ Breadth. 

Accent „ Height or 

Depth. — Chambera. 

6. A single line is called a verae. A. 
couplet is rnyme of two lines ; and three 
lines, ending with the same sound, is 
caUed a triplet. The parts, into which 
a verse is divided, are called y«ef; so 
called from the resemblance which the 
movement of the tonguie in reading bears 
to the motion of the feet in vatking. — 
(Lenniua.) Scanning is the measuring 
or dividing of a verse into its severu 
feet, in order to ascertain whether the 
quantity and tcorda are agreeable to the 
rules of metre. 

6. All feet used in poetry consist 
either of two or three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and Jbur of three; as fol- 
lows: — 

DiSSYLLABLBS. 

1. An Iambus; as, deUgkt. 

2. A Trochee ; as, mountain, 

3. A Spondee ; as, pale'VMon. 

4. A Pyrrhic; as, 6n the {form). 

Tbistllablxs. 

1. A Dactyle ; as, labourtr. 

2. Amphibrach ; as, dfUghf/iU. 

3. Anapaest ; as, acquliace. 

4. Tribrach; as, {com)fdrtablS, 

7. The feet, in common use, are lanAic, 
Trochaic, and Anapeeat. The applica- 
tion of certain words in poetry, contrary 
to the ordinary rules of grammar, is 
calied poetical ticenae. For examples of 
the different kinds of verse, see page 72. 
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FuKCTUATiON is tHe art of dividing written composition 
into sentences, or pcMis of sentences, by points or stops, 
-wMcb. show the length of each pause, and which serve to 
make the mea/nmg of the sentence more distinct. 

The stops used in English are — 

marked . The Dash, marJsed — 

The Note of Interrogation ! 

The Note of Exchunation 1 

The Parenthesis ( ) 



The Comma, 
The Semicolon 
The Colon 
The Period 



$» 
ft 



f 

m 

f 



TOE COMMA. 

The Comma separates those parts of a sentence which, 
though very closely connected in sense, require a pause 
between them. 

The Comma sepa/rates the shortest pa/use; the Semicolon 
a pause longer than the Comma ; the Colon longer than 
the Semicolon ; and the Period longer than the Colon, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. When a nmple tentenee is short, it 
admits only a period at the end; as. 
Virtuous men are the mott hapw. If the 
sentence is UnM, and the subject of the 
verb consists of a number of words, a 
comma most be placed before the verb; 
as. To he careless cforufs reputation, is a 
i^eet of character. 

2. The simple members of tk compound 
sentence are separated by commas, and 
persons in a dhrect address are separated 
from the rest of the sentence.by commas ; 
as. When I tell you the truth, you should 
believe me. My son, do what I tell you. 
If the members of the sentence are 
dosely coimected, the comma, then, is 
nnnecessary ; as. There is a certain 
pleasure in valuing time. 

3. Two words 'of the same part of 
ipeech, whether nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
participles, or adverbs, do not admit of 
a comma between them, when thej are 
connected by a coi^unetion; as, Charles 
and John were there at the time. If the 
eonfunetion is not expressed, a comma is 
inserted in its place : Se was a good, 
honest man. If the adjectives do not ex- 
press distinct qualities of the noun, the 
comma is not placed; as, a sask blux 
speusteoai. 



4. Three or four nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, parUeiples, or adverbs, with or 
without a conjunction, are separated by 
commas ; as, Latin, Cfreek, French, and 
English, are usffiil languages. When the 
words follow each other m pairs, there 
is a comma between each pair; as. 
Interest and ambition, honour and shame, 
fiiendship and enmUv, gratitude and 
revenge, form the chi^ motives qf human 
actum. 

6. All explanatorjr phrases, whether 
in the beginning, middle, or etui of a 
simple sentence, are separated from it 
by commas ; as. Qua time bsiito pbb- 
ciotrs, we must continue on the journey. 
Our master, LiKixra thx flak, gave his 
permission. Faul, thb apostlx ov thh 
GBHTTLBS, w<u eminent for his seal and 
knowledge. Isttw the' swindler, as thbz 

CALLBD HIK. 

6. Simple members of sentences con- 
nected by comparatives, and phrases 
placed in opposition to, or in contrast 
with, each other, are separated by 
commas ; as. As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be. His sentiments are some 
times in union with, and sometimes in 
opposition TO, the views of other men. 
When the members of comparative 
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9enienee$ «re short, the comma is 
omitted ; as. Sow much finer that doth 
ii ffuin the other. 

7. When the clause, immediately after 
a relative, is used as ezplanatorj of the 
anteeederU clause, a eomma must be 
inserted before the relative; as, He, 
WHO i$ carelen of hie remUation, muet be 
iarimnaUg indifferent. If the relative is 
so closely connected with its antecedent 
that it cannot be transposed, a comma 
must not be inserted before it; as. 
It is diligence only that ineuree improve' 
ment. 

8. A comma is used between the two 
parts of a sentence which have their 
natural order inverted; as. To a good 

na»f TOBGIVBKB89 OW nrjUXIBB IS COM- 

7ABATITBLY BABY ; that is, JPorgivene$$ 
qfinjuriet ie comparatively eaey to a good 
man. When the inquiry introduces an 



interrogative sentence, it is immediatdy 
followed 1^ a comma; as, Tou spxak 
qfour AHCBSTOBS, V7HBBB ABB theyT 

9. The verb to be, followed by an ad- 
jieetine, orhjKa fit/Imtioe with atfpmete, 
IS generally preceded by a comma; as, 
To be diligent and attentive to our dutiee, 
IS eatitfaeUmi. One qfthe nobl^ things 
that a ChrietuM can do^ is to /orgioe hit 
enemiee. 

10. When the verb is understood, a 
comma must be inserted ; as. Learning 
makee a wise man ; glory, a vain mam ; 
religion, a good and Mppy taon. 

11. When the word fhat is a eon- 
junction, it is preceded by a comma; as, 
JSe diligent, that you may improve, 

12. Any remarkable expression, or 
a command, is preceded by a comma; 
Ba,Ithvrta a mcm'e pride to m^, Idohot 

XKOW. 



THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compownd sentencS 
into two or more parts less closely connected than those 
which are separated by commas ; as, JStraws sioim on the 
»wrface; but peaais lie at the bottom, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. When the sentence consists of two 
clauses, the firrt division of which is a 
complete proposition, and the second 
dause is added as an inference, the two 
parte are separated by a semicolon ; as, 
Jjeam your le$eone attentively ; bob ^m 
wHl be eure to effect improvement. 

2. When several ehort sentences fol> 
low each other, not having any necessary 
dependence on each other, they may be 
separated by a semicolon; as. Stones 



grow; vbgbtabuis grow and live; axt- 
UAJtS grow, live, and feel. 

3. When a sentence contains the enu- 
meration of several particulars, the mem- 
bers of the sentence are separated by 
semicolons; Ba,FhUoeuphers assert, that 
NatureisunUmit^in her operations; that 
she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
VUATkuowledge wiU always be progressive; 
AKD ^at all future generations will eon- 
tinue to make discoveries, qfwMch we have 
not the least idea. 



THE COLON. 

The Colon is used for dividing a sentence into two or 
more parts less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon; but not so independent as to require a period 
or Jull stop, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. When a member of a sentence is 
complete in itself, both in sense and 
construction, but is followed by some 
additional remark, a colon is inserted 
between them; as. Learn to acquire a 
habit qf thinking: HO study is more im- 
portant. 



2. When there are several members 
of a sentence, separated from each other 
by semicolons, and, when the sense is 
suspended till the last clause, that 
clause should be separated from the 
others by a colon ; as, The words qf the 
apostles are authorized by striking 



FUNCTUATIOV. 
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ele»! fksjf are believed; ike people fknmg 
in crowd* around the new preacher* ; the 
Jiret Christian church i* eetabUAed in 
eight qf Mount Calvary; the goepel i» 
^ffkted among nation* : wi8 ever vietorjf 
mare gudden or omagingT 

3. The colon is commonlj used when 
an exan^lCf a quotationf or a apeech^ Ib 
introduced; as, He wa* qften heard to 

eajf : " I HATB SONB "WITH THB WOBLB, I 

AX WILLING TO LBATX IT." If the quo- 
tation is short and clearly connected 
with the context, a comma is sufficient 



to introduce it ; as, The apoeUe John eajf*^ 
Odd 18 LOTB. 

4. There is sometimes a difficulty in 
ascertainine whether a colon or a f«mi- 
eolon should be used : the difference is 
sometimes determined by a cot^juneHom 
being expretted, or not expressed; as. 
Do not flatter jfour*eloe* with ihe hope tff 
perfect happineu: thxbb w no eueh thing 
in the worla. These may be divided by 
a semicolon, by using bob : Do not flatter 
jfomreeloee with tt« JiMpe qf perfeethappu 
nea*; BOB th€re i* no euch wing «» th4 
world. 



THE PERIOD, OR FULL STOP. 

The Pebiod, or full stop, is used when a sentence is complete 
both in the construction and sense intended, and after initials 
and abbreviations ; as. Colonel C, wcls wounded in the war, 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. A period is sometimes employed 
between two sentences which have a 
general connection expressed by a rela- 
tive pronoun^ a conrunetionf or a con- 
junetive adverb. Example : Sxerciee 
contributes to the health qf the body. 



Lasamee* tend* to enervate it. 

2. The period is often used after every 
abbreviated word ; as, A. D. for Airaro 
DomNi ; pro tern., fbo kbxpobb ; t . e., 
ID B8T {that w). 



THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to divide an %meocpected or emphatic 
pause, or when the sentence breaks off abruptly ; as. 

Here lies the great False masble, whebb f 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

THE INTERROGATION. 

A note of Intejeirooatiok is used at the end of an inter" 
rogatvoe sentence ; that is, when a question is asked ; as, 

Ah ! what means the opening flower. 
And the bud that decks the thorn ? 

Gbat. 

N.B. — ^An indirect question, or a question quoted or mentioned, loses 
both the quality and the sign of interrogation ; as. The judge saidf 

WHY DO YOU BEUEYE IT. 

THE EXCLAMATION. 

Interjections and other expressions of great emotion are 
generally followed by the note of Exclamation ; as, 

Oh ! how we both our humble state maintain'd, 
And safe in peace and poverty remained ! 

F 2 
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THE PARENTHESIS. 

The Parenthesis is used to inclose remarks, useful in 
explaining the subject, though not necessary for the con- 
struction of the sentence. 

To others do (the law is not seyebe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to he done. 

Beattie. 

N.B. — ^The words that are inclosed in the parenthesis should be read 
in a lower tome and f<uier than the principal sentence. It always 
requires a pauae as great as that of a comma. 

OTHER MARKS OR CHARACTERS USED IN 

COMPOSITION. 

Apostrophe (*) is used in place of a letter left out ; as, "Md, for loved. 

Caret {k) is used to show that some word is either omitted or inter' 
lined. 

Hyphen (-) is used at the end of a line, to show that the rest of the 
word is at the beginning of the next line. It also connects compound 
words ; as, tea-pot. 

Section (§) is used to divide a chapter or discov/rse into portions. 

Paragi'aph (HI) is used to denote the beginning of a new subject.* 

(* * *) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of some letters in 
some bold or indelicate expression. 

Crotchets ([]), or BracJceta, are used to inclose a word or sentence 
which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, or to cor- 
rect a mistake, or supply some deficiency. 

Quotation {*' ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in the 
author's words. 

Index ($^) is used to point out anything remarkable. 

Bra4X I is used to connect words which have one common term, or 

tJiree lines in poetry having the same rhyme, called a triplet. 

Acute accent (') is used to denote a short syllable; the grave (^), a 
long one. 

Bi'eve (") marks a short vowel or syllable, and the dash (') a l(mg one. 

Asterisk (*), Bagger (+), Bouble-daffgei' (J), and Parallels (II), &c., with 
small letters and figures, refer to some note on the marginf or at the 
bottom of the page. 



* N.B. — A ne^if paragraph is now more generally distingaished by a break in the 
eompoaition or linei. 
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CAPITAL LETTERS 

ToBMEBLY, every novm, in English began with a Capital^ 
and the practice is still retained in German. It is, bowever, 
very proper to begin with a Capital — 

1. Every Sentence ; as, Dtaik is certain, 

2. Every Line in Poetry ; as. 

Believe not each aspersing tongue. 

As most weak people do ; 
Bat still conclude that story wrong 

That ought not to be true. 

8. The Names of the Deity ; as, Our Lord; the Redeemer, 

4. Proper Names ; as, Jolim, Tkomaa, London, 

5. Adjectives derived from Proper Names ; as, Englistif ScoU^ 
French, 

6. The Pronoun /, and the Interjection 0; as, / read ; hope ! 

7. The First Word of a Quotation after a semicolon or colon ; as, 
" Tenwp/tioiiom, proves our virtue." 

8. The Names of Pestivala ; as, Christmas, WhitsmUide. 

9. The Months of the Tear and Days of the Week ; as, February, 
Monday, 

10. Titles of Books ; as, Kenvnys Classic Pamphiets. 

11. Any leading Word of Importance ; aa^ the Deluge ; the 
Fettoration, 

12. Titles of Honour or Office ; as, Arcfibishop of Paris ; the Lord 
Mayor, 

18. Objects personified ; as, And Fbeedok shrieked as Kosciusko fdl. 
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The FiGUBES of Speech are deviaUana either from the 
tutud form or spelling of words, from the Syntactical con- 
struction, or from the proper and literal meaning. 

They are divided into, — Ist, the Figwrea of Orthography; 
2ndy oiSynlaoi; and 3rd, of Bhetoric, 

1. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

FiouBES of Obthoorapht are deviatioTis from the usual 
spelling of words, and are as follow : — 
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1. Elision signifies a cutting off a letter from a word ; as, 'gaingt. 

2. Prosthesis adds a letter or sylldbU to the beginning ; as, xsLckaaige 
for change. 

8. Parag6gS adds a letter or syllable to the end ; as, awaksSy for 
awake. 

4 Syruer^sis is a contraction of two vowels or of two syllables into 
one ; as, a€ in Israd, — pronounced IsWal; 'tis, for it is. 

5. JDiceresis is the division of one syllable into two, by placing the 
mark ( " ) over the latter of two syllables ; as in zodlogy, 

6. Tmesis separates a compound word by putting a word between ; 
as, to God toard, that is^ Unoards God, 

N.B. — ^All these are almost exdusiyely confined to poetry. 

2. FIGTJEES OF SYNTAX. 

The FiGUBES of Syntax are EUipsis, Fleanaam, JSnaUag^e, 
and HyperhaJUm, 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to supply the regular 
or full construction. 

2. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, fuU of a great many, 
8. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for another, and is con- 

fined to poetry ; as. Slow rises the vision. 
4. Hyperhdton is a transposition of words ; as, Cove, nym^ dekusb. 

8. FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

Figures of Rhetoeic are deviations from the proper and 
literal meaning of a word or phrase, and are the language 
of the imagi/ncUion or passions. 

The following are the principal figures of Ehetoric. 

1. SimlU, or Formal Comparison, is the resemblance between two 
objects ) 9A, As hard as a rock^ &c. 

2. M^t&phor is when one thing is used to signify another ; as when 
we say, An able minister is a fillab of the state. 

8. Allegory is a continuation of metaphors, and consists in choosing 
a subject having circumstances analogous to the subject treated of, and 
describing at length the particulars belonging to the former in snch a 
manner as to illustrate what we mean to enforce respecting the latter. 

4. AntitMsis is the contrast or opposition between two objects, that 
they may be made to appear in a stronger light ; as, On one side sUmds 
Honesty f on the other Deceit. 

5. JSyperh^U is the representation of things beyond the bounds of 
strict truth, by representing things greater or smaller than they really 
are ; as when we say, As swift as tJie air ; as white as snow. 

, 6. Irony is when we speak contrary to our thoughts, in order tliat 
we may speak with more force and advantage ; as when we say a tiUy 
person is a Solomon. 
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7. P&rdleptu, or Omimonf is a figure by wfaioh we pretend to omit 
"what we are really desirous of enforcing ; as, Tour unwiUvngness, not 
to mention your insubobdination. 

8. Miitdnymy is the relation between cause and effect ; as when we 
say, the vocal grovei, referring to the birds that sing in the groves. 

9. Spnecddchey when a |)art is put for the whole, or the whole for the 
part ; as when we say, We saw a sail, for We saw a ship. 

10. Peraonification, or PHisopiSpoetaf is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects ; as, ^ raging storm, 

11. OnSm&tSpo^f an expression which strongly conveys its meaning 
by its sound ; as, the whistling vmid ; the hissing serpent. 

12. Cat&t^resiSf the using of one word for another, for the want of 
a proper one, owing to the poverty of language ; thus, a glass ink- 
HORN ; a WOODSN tom6ST0NE. 

18. CUmax, or OradcUion, is an ingenious mode of going by regular 
steps from one circumstance to ano&er, till the thoughts cannot be 
earned to a greater elevation. 

The following easy verses, extracted from the Preceptor^a 
Assistant, -will assist the memory in the recollection of the 
foregoing figures : — 

A Metafhob in borrowed words compares ; 

Thus, for instance, we say, " a flood of tears" 

An Allegoby is a chain of tropes : 

** Fve passed the shoals ; fair gales, wno swelling hopes," 

A Metontut takes some kinder name : 

"Just Heav'n [for God] ccmfi/tmds their pride unth sJiame" 

Synecdoche, the whole for part doth take. 

Or part for wholCj just for the metre's sake : 

" While o*er thy boof [for house] loud thunders break" 

An Ibony quite the reverse intends 

Of what it speaks : " Well done/ bight tbusty fbiends." 

Onomatofcbia forms words from sound : 

" Plies buzz, bees hum, or winds whistle all arownd" 

Hyfebbolb soars high, or sinks too low : 

" He touoh'd the sines; — snails do not crawl so slow." 

A Gatachbesis words abused, applies : 

" Over his grave a wooden <o«i6stonb lies" 

A Glihax by gradation still ascends : 

*' They wenx my countbyhen, my neighboubs, fbiends." 

Veeses are called Iambic, Trochaic, AnapcBstic, and 
Dactylic, according to the number and kind of feet of 
which they principally consist. 
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Verses consist of different number of feet, 

Heptameter, a verse of teven feet. 
Hexameter, „ six feet. 

Tetrameter, „ four feet. 

Trimeter, „ three feet. 

Dimeter, „ two feet. 

These words are derived from the Greek ; as^ iirra, seven ; 
fjierpoy, a measwref &^c. 

I.— IAMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic Terse is adapted to serious subjects, and the stress 
or accent is laid on the even syllables, and is of various 
lengths. 

1. Ifeptameter, or lamhic of 7 feci, or 14 syUaMes. 

And thrice | h6 rQut | U all | his fDSs ; | &nd thrice | h8 slew | thg 
slSin. 

2. Hexameter, of Q feet, or 12 syllaUes. 

Thj^ r&Slm | f»r Sv | Sr ISsts, | thj^ Own | MSss! | &h r^ns. 

3. Pentameter, oj 5feeit, or 10 syUahles. 

m wisS I t^-dSy I 'tte mSd | nSss 10 | dSf^r. 

(This is the regular English Heroic Verse, and the only measure 

suitable fur Blank Verse.) 

4. Tetrameter, of 4 feet, or 8 syllables. 

His gl5w I Yng chSSks, | his Sr | dSnt eyes. 

6. Trimeter, of 3 feet, or 6 syllables. 

In pls|c8s f&r | &nd nSSr. 

C. Dimeter, of 2 feet, or 4 syllables. 

ThSir 10 ve | &nd awe 

sappiy I the i&w. 

It is seldom that we find lines of fewer than seven syllables: when 
there is a seventh syllable, it is called a Ifymeter line. 
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II.— TROCHAIC VEESE. 

The (iccent or stress is laid on the add syllable in Tro- 
chaic Verse, as the Jlrst, third, fifth, &c. This kind of verse 
is adapted to clieerjful and lively subjects, and may consist 
of any number of feet, from one to six, 

1. Trocliaic of 6 feet, or 12 syllables. 

On Hi, I xnOantaXn | Btr5tcb*d b8|nSatli & | hOSrj^ | will5w. 

2. Trochaic of 5 feet, or 10 syllables. 

AH tb&t I walk 5n | f5ot »r | ride In \ cbari5ts. 
{A Tneasure fi^equently employed.) 

3. Trochaic of ifeet, or 8 syllables. 

ESQnd & I bolj^ | calm dlf |fu8log. 

(Witb an additional syllable, a Jfypettneter.) 

Sat & I farmSr, | raddj^, | fat, &nd | faib. 
{Seldom employed.) 

4. Trochaic of 3 feet, or 6 syllables. 

WhSn 5ur | bearts &re | xndarnXng. 

5,' Trochadc of 2 feet, or 4 syllables. 

On thS J mSQntaXii 
B^ & I KJuntaXn. 

III.— ANAP.ESTIC VERSE. 

In AnapcBStic Verse, the stress is laid on eyery third 
syllable. 

1. An Anapaestic of i feet. 

*TiB iU T5ice | M tbS slag | g&rd, I bear | btm cSmplaiiu 

2. iin Anapaestic of S feet. 

I &m moln&rcb bf all | I stirvsy. 
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3. An AnapcBStic of 2 feet 

In mj^ rage, f ahXH bS aSSn. 

4. An Anapceatic of 1 foot 

Bilt In vain 
ThSy complain. 

rv.— DACTYLIC VEBSE. 

In pure Dactylic measure, the stress is laid on the JirsC, 
the seventh, and the tenth syllable. This kind of measure 
is seldom adopted. 

1. Dactylic line of ^ feet. 

BSys wUl &n|tic!(p&te^ | lav^fsby ftnd | dlssYp&te. 

2. Dactylic line of 3 /ee^. 

EvSr fling I merrUj^ | merrUj^. 



APPENDIX. 



A LIST OF ADVERBS, WITH THEIR EQUIVALENT 
PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES, 

As arranged in Goodwin's " Student's Gbammab." 

Here 

There 



=:in this place. 

=in that place. 
Where ? = in what place ? 
Where ? =in which place ? 
Hither =to this place. 
Hitherto =to this time. 

^Md I -towards this place. 

Thither =to that place. 

^otT I ^towards that place. 

Whither? = to what place ? 

Whither? =to which place ? 

Hence =from this place. 

Hence ^from this time. 

Hence s=for this reason. 



i^i =fr°'>» ttis time. 

=from that place. 
=from that time. 
=for that reason. 



=irom that time. 



Thence 

Thence 

Thence 

Thence- 

forward 

Whence ? =from what place ? 

Whence ? =for what reason t 

Whereby =by which means. 

Whereby? 3s by what means ! 

Hereby =by these means. 

Thereby sby snch means. 

Where- ) r v - « 

fore? \ ="^'' w^* P^^'POfio ? 

Where- 



fore. 



=foT which reason. 



APPSKDIZ. 
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EXAMPLES OP NOUNS, VERBS, &c. THAT REQUIRE PAR- 
TICULAR CONSTRUCTION AS TO THE PREPOSITIONS :— 



Abashed <U. 
Abhorrenoe of. 
Accused off by. 
Acquit of. 
Adapted to, 
Adjoiniiig to. 
Affectionate to, to- 
wards. 
Agreeable to, 
A&ied to. 
Amenable to. 
Anger to, towards. 
Angry with. 
Antipathy to, towards. 
Apart yrom. 
Appeal to, from, 
Appertam to. 
Apply to, for, at. 
Application to, for, aL 
Approve of. 
Appropriate to. 
Apprise of. 
Ashamed of. 
Ascribe to. 
Associated with. 
Aspire to. 
Atone for. 
Attain to. 
Attach to. 

Attend on, upon, to, at. 
Attentive to. 
Attribute to. 
Avail of. 
Averse to, from. 
Aversion towards. 
Avert from. 
Awake from. 
Backward in. 
Bargain with, for. 
Barter toith, for. 
"Be&Twith, 
Behalf o/. 
Believe in. 
Belong to. 
Beneficial to. 
Bequeath to. 



with. 



Bereft of 
Beset with. 
Besmear ) 
Besprinkle) 
Bestow on, vpon. 
Betake to. 
Betroth to. 
Beware of, 
"Bidder for. 
Boast of. 
Calculate on, to. 
Call on, for. 
Capture of. 
Cede to. 
Change for. 
Charm with. 
Comply with. 
Compress into. 
Concerned for. 
Condole rovth. 
Conduce to, towards. 
Conducive to. 
Confer vnth, on, upon. 
Confide in. 
Confident of, in. 
Confidence in. 
Conformable to. 
Connive at. 
Consonant to, with^ 
Conscious of. 
Consign to. 
Consist of, in, 

Conspi^ I ^J^**^ 
Conversant with. 
Customary for. 
Content with. 
Contribute to, towards. 
Contrary to. 
Converse with. 
Convinced of, by. 
Dead to, in. 
Dear to. 
Debar /rom. 
Decide on. 
Decorate with. 



Dedicate to. 
Deduct ^rom. 
Deference towards. 
Deliberate vnth, upon. 
Dependent on. 
Derogatory to, from. 
Descend from, into. 
Detach /rom. 
Deter /rom, by. 
Determined upon, to. 
Detrimental to. 
Devolve ofi, upon. 
Disagree with. 
Disagreeable to. 
Diapenae toith. 
Doubted of. 
Differ from. 
Difference with, bo* 

tween, in, through. 
Disappointed of, in. 
Disapprove of. 
Dissent yrom. 
Eager in, to. 
Encamp in, on, upon. 
Encounter (noun) wUh. 
Endow toith. 
Engaged in, with. 
Engagement witli. 
Enmity totoards, 

agatntt. 
Enraged with, aL 
Envy towards. 
Equal to. 
Equidistant from. 
Erase from.. 
Escape from. 
Essay (noun) on. 
Excel in. 
Exception /rom. 
Exemption from. 
Expert at, in. 
Expel /rom.* 
Export «o, /rom. 
Exclude ^om. 
Faithful to. 
Fall wu2er. 



* The prepOdtkm fhm after thia yerb ia not neoessary, for xxpil means fo 
cMmibox. 
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Pasien to, 
Favouiable to. 
Fawn upon. 
Fight mth, (xgamtt. 
Toe at. 
Fitted to. 
Flee from. 
Follow after. 
Fraught with. 
Friendly to, vnth. 
Frown on, upon. 
Gaze at. 
Gifted with. 
Glance at. 
Glad at, of. 
Glow with. 
Glat frith. 
Graft into, upon. 
Grapple with. 
Grieved with. 
Grieve for. 
Guilty of. 
Harmony with. 
Hateful to. 
Hear of, from. 
Hearken to. 
Heed (noun) to. 
Heedless of. 
Heir to. 

Hesitate in, to, about. 
Hide from. 
Hie to. 
Hinted at, to. 
Hover dboiU. 
Hinge on, 
"RuS offavmt. 
Inscribe upon. 
Insist upon, on. 
Instil into. 
Illustrative of. 
Impart to. 
Impervious to. 
Impressed with. 
Inconsistent with. 
Incumbent on. 
IndefiEitigable In. 
Indicative tf. 
Indignant at, with. 
Intent on, upon^ 
Inveigh against. 



Know of. 
Laugh at. 
Lavish in. 
Liable to. 
Martyr ybr, to. 
Meddle in, with. 
Mediate hetweeii. 
Merciful towards. 
Mix with. 
Moderate with. 
Moor to, in. 
Motive ybr. 
Muse over, upon. 
Mystery alfout. 
Natural /or, to. 
Need of. 
Needful to. 
Neglectful of. 
Negotiate with. 
New to. 
Next) 
Nigh [ to. 
Near) 

Nonconformity with. 
Noncompliance vM, 
Noxious to. 
Nursery qf,for. 
Obedience to. 
Obey in. 
Object^ to. 
Obnoxious to. 
Obsequious to. 
Observance of. 
Observations on. 
Obstruction to. 
Obvious to. 
Occurred to, in. 
Offence at, to. 
Offended with. 
Operate upon. 
Opportunity ybr, to. 
Opposition to. 
Oration on. 
Orifice in. 
Origin qf. 
Originated in. 
Ornament to. 
Overture to. 
Overwhelmed with. 
Owe to. 



Pamper vjith. 
Pant/or, afler. 
Part vnth. 
Partial to. 
Partake qf. 
Participate in. 
Party to. 
Patient in. 
Pecaliar to. 
Penetvate to, into. 
Peopled by, with. 
Perfect in. 
Perpendicular to. 
Persevere in. 
Persist tn. 
Plead /or, with. 
Pleased with. 
Present at, to. 
Privilege of, in. 
Protest against. 
Provide vnth. 
Pursuant to. 
Kadiateyrom. 
Bail ar. 
Bank with. 
Bavished uM, 
Beason with. 
'EieheV against. 
Bebound^iom. 
Becede/nMA. 
Beceptade /or. 
Beclaim/9*om. 
Becline against, 
Beconcile to. 
'Eiecoverjrom, 
Becourse to, 
Beduce under, 
Befrain/r&m. 
Begard to. 
Beinstate in, 
Bely upon. 
Bepel by, with, 
Beply to. 
Bepose in. 
Beproach with, 
Beserve/w. 
Besemble in, 
Besemblance to, tn* 
Bescueyrom, 
Besign tot 
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Besolve to, on, upon, 
Kespond to. 
Recoil ^o»i. 
Keflect 071, upon, 
Keplete with. 
EepuguADt to. 
Resort to. 
Respectybr. 
Responsible ybr. 
Revolting to. 
Share with. 
Scruple tOf at. 
Search a/icr, into. 
Speak oj] ahovt, to. 
Shrink }^'Oin. 
Scoff o^. 

Sabscribe to, towcfrds. 
Tarry in. 
Taste/w, (tf. 
Tea liith. 
Tedious in. 
Teem with. 
Tell of. 

Temporize in, with. 
Tending towards. 
Tendency to, towards. 
Tenor of. 
Terminate in. 
Testify to, of, against. 
Think on, vbpon, of. 
Thirst/or. 
Tied to. 
Tinctured with. 



Tipped with. 
Tolerated by. 
Touched tnth. 
Trample on, under. 
Transition offrofm. 
Transported to,yrom. 
Troublesome to. 
Type of. 
Unable to. 
Unacceptable to. 
Unaccustomed to. 
Unacquainted ici^A. 
Unanimous in. 
Unapproved of, ly. 
Unaware of. 
Unbelief in. 
Uncalled ./or. 
Uncharitable towards. 
Unequal to. 
Unfrequented hy. 
Uninterested in. 
United in, with. 
Unkind towa/rds. 
Unsuccessful in. 
Upbraid with. 
Unwelcome to. 
Unworthy of. 
Useful to. 
Vacancy in. 
Vary wiih, in. 
Variance in, hetween. 
Veneration for. 
Vicissitudes qf. 



Victim of, to. 
Victory over. 
Vindication of. 
Vexed at. 
Volunteer to. 
Vain of. 
Verdict of, for, 

against, 
Vote/br, against. 
Voyage to. 
Vulnerable in. 
Wade throvigh, in. 
Wager wi^. 
War&re with. 
Warn qf, 
Weajrjof. 
Wheedle with. 
Whine about. 
Wish /or. 
Worry with. 
Wrangle with. 
Wreak upon, on. 
Write to, of, alovi, 

against, for. 
Yearn over. 
Yield to. 
Youthful in. 
Zeal in, towards, 

against, for. 
Zealous for, in, 
Zeatfor, 

Goodwin. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

PBSPOSinoirB firequently change the meamng of a Bentence. Thus, the word 
DiTFXBBircx may be followed by with, betwxss*, iir, and thxouoh. 

EXAMPLES. 
Thomas had a difference (quarrel) with his brother. 
There is a difference of opinion ik many points bxtwxbv them. 
The difference has arisen thbough your mistake. 

Disappointed iir a thing implies that the pleasore anticipated, previouety to 
possession, was not afterwards realised ; and diaappointed ob a thing implies that 
we baye not received wb&t we expected.— (See Observation 3, Bole Xil. page 61.) 
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N.B. — ^The following Exercises sbonld be copied by tbe pupil in a 
copyhooh or on a date. For more advanced ^t«pi2s, the meamng of the 
words can be obtained from the dictionary, and placed after the word. 
Sentences may likewise be formed with one, two, or more of the words 
in a phrase. In a chtss, the words might be asked by the teacher as a 
spelling lesson, and the meaning given. 

1. Ache, alms, balm, barm, brought, breathe, bleak, briel^ 
blithe, bilge, brogue, broach, brew, bronze, brow, curve, 
chaise, crawl, coast, churl, cough, change, calf, church, calm, 
crutch, curve, chew, clerk, clothe. 

2. Carve, cloak, coast, charge, chalk, chyle, corpse, cheat, 
crawl, chime, corps, clough, chasm, chart, choir, dearth, 
drown, dose, dodge, drought, draw, drudge, dream, dread, 
dough, deign, doubt, debt, draught, drachm. 

3. Edge, eighth, etch, earth, echo^ era, ewer, enough, 
ensign, elite, earnest, eclipse, ecstasy, eulogy, energy, eti- 
quette, epitaph, ere, ewe, earn, eschew, emphasis, egotism, 
equerry, expugn, empty, eyry, effervesce, ermine, engine. 

4. Freight, first, foe, flight, inend, field, fawn, furl, folk, 
Mght, falcon, fought, feign, fraud, feint, feud, feather, fie^ 
foreign, fierce, forbade, fotigue, fescinate, forgery, flourish, 
foible, furlough, fane, feasible, fascine. 

5. Germ, grudge, ghost, guide, gnat, gnaw, grain, grouse, 
goal, guise, grope, grief, grandeur, gaol, gristle, gauge, 
gall, gudgeon, gnomon, guinea, grotesque, genius, gondolier, 
genealogist, grenadier, genuine, gazetteelr, gherkin, gewgaw, 
guerdon. 

6. Hearse, haste, hoarse, halt, heath, halve, health, hymn, 
hough,* height, harsh, hawk, hearth, heifer, heinous, harass, 
haughty, hautboy, honey, handkerchief, housewife, harangue, 
hyphen, heptarchy, hypocrite, hydraulics, hyperbole, hyssop, 
hemisphere, halcyon. 

7. Iron, indict, issue, icicle, imagine, idiot, isosceles, illicit, 
invalid, isthmus, inveigh, initial, irony, intaglio,t instalment, 
incautious, implicit, intrusion, interstice, intrigue, imitative^ 



* Frononnoed hoeh, and sometimes spelled so. 
t Prononnced intaljfo, and sometimes spelled so. 
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inveigle, intricacy, impugn, intimacy, inebriate, imbecile, 
inanition, irascible, irrelevant. 

8. Jaundice, jet-d*eau, jalop, juice, jonquille, jeopardy, 
jocose, jessamine, jugular, janizary, Judaism, January, jour- 
nal, jamb, joust, judiciary, javelin, jaunt, jewel, jeaLous, 
jowler, juncous, jasmine, jig, jaguar, Jewess, juvenile, knee, 
know, knave. 

9. Knuckle, knight, knack, knead, knapsack, kiln, knoU, 
knot, knit, learn, laugh, lawn, league, lair, leech, launch, 
Uege, laundry, lyre, lamb, loath, leap, loathe, lief, leaven, 
leisure, lettuce, lilac, lose, lough, lock.* 

10. lieu, languor, language, leopard, limn, linguist, 
liquefy, lizard, lustre, lozenge, lounge, liquid, loyal, lucre, 
luncheon, legible, lichen, lethargy, litigious, loquacioos, 
licentiate, laboratory, laity, limb, laurel^ licorice, lever, leant, 
leviathan, logarithm. 

11. Marsh, match, mourn, martyr, measure, manger, mes- 
sieurs, mirror, masquerade, mystic, memoir, majesty, motion, 
massacre, meteor, malleable, mechanism, morass, metaphor, 
mignonette, molasses, miniature, marauder, mischievous, 
maugre, mistletoe, mawkish, myriad, myrmidon, mnemonics. 

12. Magazine, meadow, maJign, metaphysics, manoeuvre, 
mahogany, metamorphose, metaphorical, mosque, mall, mas- 
tiff marine, medley, miscellany, mortgage, measles, menace, 
membrane, mischief, myrrh, mould, malmsey, muscle, minion, 
menagerie, missile, marriage, mortise, mediocre, mosquita 

13. Ninth, neigh, niece, nigh, niche, nymph, numb, nereid, 
nausea, naughty, nitre, nuisance, nankin, nephew, naphtha, 
nectarine, nasal, neighbour, neither, nonpareil, nonchalance, 
nourish, nucleus, nautical, necessary, nicety, night, nuncu- 
pative, nummary, nutKirackers. 

14. Onyx, ochre, onion, opaque, oligarchy, oblique, opacity, 
oblige, oculist, obduracy, obsequious, officiate, opprobrious, 
oceanic, orthoepy, obey, obeisance, orchestre, opinionative, 
osier, ostrich, obloquy, own, obtrude, orison, ordeal, orifice, 
occasion, orphan, orgies. 

15. Ordinary, opposite, pierce, psalm, pear, plague, priest, 



* Loudh (pron. Imieh) is firom the Irish, and loch is from the Onelic, or Sootoh, 
and both signify lake. 
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palm, plaid, pawn, piece, preach, prudish, plough, pier, phlegm, 
phial, pour, plumb, pull, proud, pique, please, pie, prove, 
pulse, push, palsj, pamphlet, pageant. 

16. Phantasm, precious, princess, pumice, poignant, plough- 
share, persuade, paschal, pelisse, psalter, profile, palette, 
prorogue, parallel, precedence, pheasant, provost, phthisic, 
pursuit, poidtice, psalmodj, pyramid, pedagogue, poniard, 
prejudice, pneumatics, porphyry, primeval, pusillanimity, 
precipice. 

17. Puerile, pentateuch, plagiarism, putrefy, poisonous, 
pomegranate, presage, portmanteau, punctilio, ptisan, prog- 
nostic, paralytic, pellucid, panegyrist, presumption, philan- 
thropic, physiognomy, promontory, peremptory, precursor, 
parochial, picturesque, parenthesis, prepossess, phraseology, 
prologue, philosopher, plebeian, prescience, physic. 

18. Quench, quartz, quaint, quaff, qualm, quay, quilt, 
quash, quart, querulous, quandary, quarantine, quadrille, 
quadrant, quoit, quarry, quadrangle, quinine, rail, realm, 
row, reign, rain, rein, rhyme, rogue, ruse, rheum, route, rye. 

19. Scrape, scarf, scratch, salve, siege, scene, sieve, schism, 
scroll, scourge, sponge, screw, search, sign, skein, starve, 
shoe, sleeve, shoal, scoff, swerve, shield, shrill, sprain, scythe, 
scrawl, shrink, spinach, screw, switch. 

20. Thwart, thread, tour, tough, thie^ taught, threat, 
trait, vague, vogue, vein, vault, vouch, verge, vie, view, 
wealth, wm wry, wrap, whey, wrench, whisk, warm, wield, 
wretch, width, yolk, yacht, yawn. 

21. Thought, thaw, taunt, thatch, toward, twang, triumph, 
talkative, typify, tenor, thraldom, type, twelfth, tierce, 
tyrant, tongue, tread, tripod, though, trophy, theatre, toe, 
true, trough, tortoise, throe, throw, troll, touch, ton. 

22. Vase, virago, vengeance, vaunt, victuals, verjuice, 
valise, venison, viscount, vitriol, vow, vaccine, veteran, visier, 
vacuum, vehicle, verdigris, versatile, vegetable, vineyard, 
vowel, valet, vertebra, vicissitude, wedge, writhe, whirl, 
wrath, weigh, warble, yeoman, yarn, yield. 
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Parsing may be defined as the explaining of a sentence 
according to the definitions and ruiea of Grammar. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PARSING. 
LESSON I. 

Copy on the slate the following sentences, with lines ruled 
as in the eocample, and define the parts of speech of each 
word according to the model. 

A MAN MAY HAVE A THOUSAND INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCES^ 
AND NOT A FRIEND AMONG THEM ALL. 



WOBBS 09 
SxiTTXirOB. 



Faxts ov Spbbch. 



A 


IndefinUe Article 


man 


Common Noun 


may hate 


A Verb 


a 


Ind^nUe ArHele 


thooBaod 


A^jeetwe 


intimate 


A^edivo 


acqaaintanoes 


Common Noun 


and 


Coi^netion CoptUaiive 


not 


Adverb 


a 


Indefinite Article 


friend 


Noun 


tanong 


PrepoeiHon 


them 


Penonal Pronoun 


aU 


Adjective 



DXBIiriTIOKS. 



it 



ff 



Write the definition of article, as given 
in pages, 
definition of nonn, as given 

in page 6. 
definition of Terb, as given 
in page 23. 
Already defined. 

Write the definition of adjective, as 

gives in page 13. 
Already defined. 

Ditto. 
Write the definition of conjnnotion, aa 



f> 



given in page 4. 
enni " 



definition or adverb, as given 
in page 4. 
Already defined. 

Ditto. 

Write the definition of preposition, as 
eiven in page 47. 
„ definition of personal pro- 
noun, as given in page 19. 

Already defined. 



N.B. — The d^nitions of the parts of tpeech should be copied from 
the grammar, as given in the respective pages referred to. 

Q 
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EXAMPLES. 

The wisest and the best men sometimes commit errors. 

He that will have the kindness of others, must endure 
their follies. 

Vegetation is constantly advancing, though no eye can 
trace its gradations. 

Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, people the 
wide extent of the universe. 

There are few readers to whom the monuments of pagan 
Bome are not familiar ; but few have heard of the number- 
less institutes which the charity of Christian Bome has 
founded. 

Bodies that reflect all the rays of light which Ml upon 
them appear white ; those which absorb them all seem 
black ; those that reflect red rays appear red, &c &c. 

LESSON IL 

THE ARTICLE. 

N.B. — ^Write out the different parts of speech, as explained before ; 
or vfirUe over each word the parts of speech, and then give the answers 
to the questixms in toritmg. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We are placed tmder the trial of our virtue. 

2. Beware of drunkenness ; it impairs the understanding, 
and makes a man of the brightest parts a common jest of 
the meanest clown. 

3. There was a betraying of the secret intrusted to the 
honour and integrity of a mem who was a better scholar 
than his brother, but by far the less conscientious of the two. 

4. That man is evidently a better musician than painter j 
but his brother is certainly a more emphatic speaker than 
an orator, and as a kind, considerate &iend, is worthy of 
esteem and friendship. 

5. Fire, air, earth, and water were considered by the 
philosophers as the four elements. 

6. Wheat is plentiful this year ; but the wheat of Mr. Brown's 
farm is certainly better than his neighbour's crop. 
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7. He studied the fine arts, but was not very clever at 
physics ; but ihA mathematics formed the principal part of 
his study. 

8. There are men who live in the world and fancy that 
they are placed there to eat and drink ; and there are 
not a few boys who imagine the same thing. 

9. I went to hear the great orator, and was much dis- 
appointed ; but I must candidly confess that he spoke with 
a Httle feeling when he described the miseries of the poor. 

10. As the man seemed very weak, I requested him to 
buy a loaf and cm egg for his breakfast, and to eat them 
with as good an appetite as he could. 

QUESTIONS. 



1. Wherefore is *»ihb" and not "i." 
inMrted in this sentence P 

2. Why do youput "iHi" and "a" 
in sentence 2 r Explain the difference 
of the force of these orfidet. 

8. What effect has "a" in this sen- 
tence, and what jpor^ of^eeeh does the 
artieie make the following word, " bx- 
•TBATnro"?— (Obs. 1, page 62.) 

Explain the difference of the «a" and 
"teb" before the comparaHve, as to 
the formatioiL of the phrase. — (Obs. 2, 
page 62.) 

j. Explain the difference, in sen- 
tence 4, bj having the artieU "x" rap- 
prened before " bpiazsx/' and the 
jneaning of the latter part of the sen- 
tence by having the curUole " ix" ex- 
pressed before " oxaxos." — (Obs. 8, 
pM^e 62.) 

6. Wherefore are the artielee left out 
before the notme in the former part of 
the sentence No. 6, and placed before 



" PHILOSOPEBIM and " SLZUSITTS" ?— 

(Obs. 6 and 7, page B2.) 

6. Explain the effect in the 6th exam- 
ple of tne omierion of the article before 
''wssat/' and the placing of the same 
in the second clause of the sentenee,^- 
(Obs. 6, pa^e 62.) 

7. Explam the reason why the definite 
article is used before " vnrx abis and 
" XATTOiXATios/' and not before *' phy- 
sics."— (Obs. 6, page 62.) 

8. Wny have yon the indefiniie tu^ 
tiele before the plural " vsw" and what 
word is understood to explain this seem- 
ing inconsistency P — (Obs. 3, page 6.) 

9. Explain the force of the article 
"a." before "littlb tsblhto;" and 
what would the meaning be if the article 
were omitted ?— -(Obs. 10, page 62.) 

10. Is it necessary, in the 10th ex* 
ample, to r^eat the article before 
"bgo' ' ? If BO, tell the reason.— (Obs. ll, 
p. 62.) 



LESSON III. 
(Bead remark given before Lesson II.) 

NOUNS AND VERBS. 

1. Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man, but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

2. The army was sufficiently large to meet the enemy ; 
but, just before fighting commenced, a cannon-ball struck 
off the leg of a poor serjeant, who drilled the men in the 
courtyard, near yonder hillock, for many an hour, every 
xnonnng. ^ ^ 
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3. Pass me that bread amd buUer. It seems very good, 
and well cat. The brecul and the buJUer of yesterday loere 
both stale and unwholesome. Neither the bread nor the 
milk is as good as we had in the cotmtry. 

4. To endeavour, all our days, to fortify our minds with 
learning and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour that 
we have nothing else to defend. The time being thus spent, 
we derive no real practical good. 

5. My brother's health was very much injured by the 
extreme heat of the torrid zone ; and although the legion 
of honour was bestowed upon him for his great exertions, 
yet the blessing of health was entirely lost ; and nothing 
can compensate for illness. 

6. I endeavoured to obtain the loan of ChcMrles, Jcmies, 
and Robert's medical hook, that I might be able to ascertain 
the wpothecar^s and physidarHs opinion. I found that 
Brown the surgeorCs works fully explained the nature of the 
disease. 

QUESTIONS. 



1. Write out the abUraet nouns and 
the real nouns in the first sentence. 
Explain the difference. — (Obs.1,2, and 6, 
page 6.) 

2. Specify the cUuseg of nonns in 
which you would place all the 9iUi»tan- 
tioeg of the second example. — (Obs. 2, 
6, and 6, paere 6.) 

3. Explain the reason of " bsxad xkd 
bvttbr" being tingular in f>art of sen- 
tence 3, and plural in another. Explain 
why the word "is" is nngular following 
two subjects. — (Obs. 1 and 4, Bnle if. 
page 53.) 

4. What is the auJyect of the verb 
'is" in example 4? and explain the 



aynUuB of the latter sentence. — (Obs, 
6 and 7, page 63.) 

6. Unaenine the poeseuice eates in 
theJI/HA sentence, and mention where 
the ajMM^ropMcp^enitiye may be changed 
into the o^'ediee with the prepoHHon, 
and where the objective is equivalent to 
the po»8e$$ive. — (Obs. 1, Bnle III.) 

6. Why is the apoetrophie "a" put 
to the Uut of the firet three proper 
nonns, and not to eacA, when we find the 
next two nonns have each the apoetro' 
pkie "s" ? Is the expression " JBiowir 
THB subgboh'b wobks" correct ? If 
so, explain by what role. •« (Obs. 2, 
BoleXII.) 



LESSON IV. 
(Bead remark given before Lesson II.) 

1. "While I was going to Mr. Williams^ s, the chemist, I 
met the son of the brother o/mj wife, who is a great friend 
o/my mother. 

2. Nothing is more useful than the student^s attention to 
the judicious advice of literary men, as well as the remarks 
made in Cobbet^s, the grammarian. 
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3. As my son was running the horse down the liill, the 
animal unfortunately trod on a stone and fell. "When I was 
asked my opiniony I told hvm the consequence if lie persisted 
in running so great a risk, 

4. The bet was that he would walk twevUy-six miles a day 
for three weeks ; but after a fortnight the man fully rejyented 
hiafolh/, as he felt too ill to continue. 

5. Ko object is more pleasing to the eye than the sight of 
a man whom you have obliged ; nor any music so agreeable 
to the ear as the voice of one who owns you for his 
bene&ctor. 

6. A good man will love himself too well to lose, and his 
neighbour too well to win, an estate by gaming. The love 
of gaming will destroy the best principles in the world. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Wherefore is the apoi^rophie " %" 

f laced after the name m Example 1 P 
laoe the sentence in such form as to 
AToid the repetition of the prepotUion 

**OV." If I said " ▲ YSIBITD ov KT xo- 

«HS>*8/' what difference wonld it make 
intiiemeaniog?— (Obs. 7and8,pa{;eM.) 

2. What governs "studzmt's" in the 
poi$e$»ive f Why is the tgwitrophie 
** B " not pnt after " osaiixabxak " ? 
— (Obs. 9 aod 10, page 64.) 

3. In what case wonld yon sst 
"HOB8B" to be after the neater Terb 
<* SUB " ? Explain in what case are the 



and "BI8K." 
and can you 



words " COBSXQUBirCB " 

What case is "opibion,' _ 

improve this form of phrase? — (Obs. 
2 and 3, Bule IV. page 64.) 

4. What case do you call the word 
" xiLBS/' and what id understood ? Is 
the tepression "bxpxbtkd his vollt" 
correct ? If not, how would yon correet 
it?— (Obs. 6 and 6. Bale IX. page 66.) 

6. Write ont the words that are in 
the objective case after the prqaotUUnu 
in this sentence. 

6. Point out the objtcticei after th» 
verbs in this sentence. 



LESSON V. 
(Itead remark given before Lesson II.) 

1. The good are not always fortunate ; and frequently dp 
we Und the wicked in affluence and luxury; as we find 
exemplified in those two meu. 

2. £ach of the men is to be heard separately ; but neither 
can escape, as every one is fully aware that either the one or 
the other possesses documents that must condemn both. 

3. The young man who served me in the shop took back 
the stockings and gave me a new pair ; but he would not 
abate anything from the price of the pair of new gloves, as 
he recommended them as vxn/rm, and not strong. I told him 
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that the stockings and gloves were bad, and he wa/rndy re- 
plied that they -were not ; and he wished, for the good of 
society, that all tradespeople were like him, Mwny a snvUe 
of the bystanders followed this remark ; and we both parted. 

4. I fuUy believe that Mr. Macaulay, when in health, was 
a finer and more graceful speaker than aaiy other of the day, 
and, with, perhaps, the exception of Sir Bobert Peel, was 
the finest orator on the occasion I allude to. So general an 
opinion has greater force than the humble statement of one 
individual. 

5. Three or four of the 7th regiment were passing the 
Scotch forces, who were preparing to go to our Indian 
possessions, and they, unanimously, gave a round of applause, 
when they heard the rolling drum summoning the glittering 
throng. 

6. The tri- coloured flag waved at the head of the French 
forces, and several men belonging to the Highland regiment 
formed in double rank and marched, each and every one in 
excellent spirits, to assist their well-known partners in arms. 
None of the men were discouraged at the daring and dan- 
gerous feats of the enemy. 

QUESTIONS. 



1. Write out the adjeeUoea in the Ben- 
tence No. 1, and explain the force of 
the adjective when placed without the 
BubgtanHve. — (Obs. 6, page 14; andObs. 
1, Bule V. page 66.) 

2. Is the verb *' is " correct in the 
second sentence ? What is the di£Eer- 
ence in the expression "bach" and 
"xvxsT oiTB " ?— (Obs. 4, page 16 ; and 
Obs. 2, page 66.) 

3. Explain, in sentence 3, the differ- 
ence of placing the adjective "irsw," 



. tt 



» 
and 
"iCAinr a" 



and saj what words " wabk 
"wabmly" qualify. Is 
oorrect, as the word matuf implies plu- 
ral P What part of speech is " lixb " P 



and ezplatn the reason for ** hih" being 
in the objectiTe.— (Obs. 5, 6, and 7, 
Bule V. page 66.) 

4. Write out the cimpareUioea and 
Buperlaiion of the sentence No. 4t, and 
explain the force of the word " othbb/' 
by showing what the sense wonld be if 
'* othbb" were omitted. Is " so gbvb- 
bal" better than so ukitbbsai; ? — 
(Obs. 4 and 6, Bule VI. page 66.) 

6. Classify the adjeclwe$ in the sen- 
tences Nos. 6 and 6, and explain the 
part of the sentence containing '* bach " 
and " BVBBY." To which would " tulobl " 
refer P— (See Oba. 4, page 16.) 



LESSON VI. 

(Read remark giyen before Lesson II.) 

PRONOUNS, Ac. 

1. As the corporal and private were passing the door of 
the National school, they received the congratulations of all 
the poor children, on seeing them return to theH^ country. 
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The handsome corporal, and braye man, 100* greatly sympa- 
thized with on account of the loss of his arm. 

2. My brother is much taller than /; but our friends 
haye giyen a better education to me than him. He has, how- 
eyer, an excellent disposition, and is certainly a youth than 
whom a more iugenious character neyer liyed, and he is cer- 
tainly one wJhom all greatly esteem. 

3. I am certainly a teacher who ctdopts a plan that seems 
to give universal satisfaction, but I am a man who insist 
upon a proper attention to all reasonable requests. 

QUESTIONS. 



1. Explain the reason of *' raxr," and 
give the antecedent to the pronoun. Is 
*'WJU9" correct in the second part of 
the sentence ? If so, e^lain. — (Obs. 1, 
Bnle VII. page 66.) 

2. Give the reason of the personal 
pronoun "I" being in the nominative 
xn the former part of the sentence 
1^0. 2, and the ttoeueaUve afterwards. 



following "thav." Explain "whoic" 
after "xhav," and can the second 
"whom" be WHO? — (Obs. 4 and 6, 
Bule VII. page 67.) 

3. Give the difference of meaning 
implied bj the different pertone of the 
verbs "adoft" and "nrsisr," and giTO 
the antecedent* of the jmrnottn,— (Obi. 
10, Bole VII. pag« 67.) 



LESSON VII. 

(Head remark giyen before Lesson IL) 

VEKBS AND PARTICIPLES. 

1. From the statement made, it appears to be Ae who was 
the guilty party ; but I certainly understood it to be her, as 
she certainly is not the person who she seems to be. 

2. If he is sincere in the remarks he made, I am quite 
satisfied that he is an honest man ; and if he 56 but discreet 
in his actions, he must eventually overcome all prejudices. 

3. I did not observe him do what you said he did ; but,. 
to tell the candid truths I cannot say that he is much liked ; 
and I heard him repeat the same thing you blamed him for 
on several occasions. 

4. When I was in the country, I intended to go and visit 
my friends ; but, after I had well corisidered my plans, I 
found, to my disappointment, that I had not time. I well 
know that I ought to ham done so if circumstances had not 
prevented me ; And, I ought to be sorry for losing so excellent 
an opportunity. 
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5. He enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; 
he fights and conquers, tdkea an immense booty, which he 
divides amongst his soldiers, and retwms home to enjoy an 
empty triumph ; but he has been, and will be sdways, 
respected. 

6. As I was reading the works of that shinmg scholar, I 
was astonished to find that he objected to the exerdsing of 
the mind by committing poetry to memory. SpeaJdng 
ccmdidlf/, I considered this to be an error. 

QUESTIONS. 



1. Explain the rules hj wbioh the 
prorwutUf in sentence 1, msr be found 
to be correct. — (Obs. 2, Rule YIII. 
page 57.) 

2. In the sentence marked No. 2, we 
find the verb put in the indieaHve in one 

5 art, and in the tubjuitcHve in another. 
izplain the reason. — (Obs. S, Rule YIII. 
page 68.) 

3. Wherefore is not the sign to put 
before "no" and "bxpsat" in sen- 
tence 3 ? and what goTems "totbll" ? 
Could the word "sbpxat" be changed 
into anj other part of speech? — (Obs. 6, 
7, and 8, Rule VlII. page 68.) 

4. Explain the grammatioal reason for 
saying '* to go akd visit," instead of to 
VATS GOXTB, fto. Would it be right to say, 



in this sentence, avtbb i cofbisxbxd ? 
In the last phrase yon find " ought to 
HAYB soira/' and then " ought to," &c. 
Show the difference.— (Obs. 2, Rule IX. 
page 68.) 

6. In the sentence 6, the present 
tenses are used to imply peut actions. 
Explain by ' what rule. Could the 
auxiliary ** bxbh " be suppressed in the 
last part of the sentence r— (Obs. 8 and 
6, Rule IX. pages 68, 69.) 

6. Explain the parts of speech of the 
words m italte in sentence 6. Why 
is"ov" put after "bibbcibihg" and 
not after " comnmHG " ? How is 
the participle *' spbakutg" used in the 
latter sentence ? — (Obs. 1 and 2, Bule X. 
page 69.) 



LESSON VIM. 
(Bead remark given before Lesson II.) 

ADVEKBS, CONJUNCTIONS, AND INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Never shall I forget the feeling I experienced on seeing 
the soldiers return from the wars. When I saw the poor 
man press his only son to his breast, I considered that it 
was only a natural affection ; but when I heard that he only 
remained of his three sons who went thither, and that the 
two others had been killed by standing firm to their duty, 
and that their father stood the loss of his children j^m^^. and 
resolutely, I admired the sentiments of so noble a character. 

2. ^re you undertake this, be careful to ascertain the 
truth of the statement in which it is said that it is not con- 
sidered unsatisfactory to effect this little advantage after a 
great deal of anxiety and trouble. 
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3. After I had ridden five miles, I stopped at a house at 
which I had often called before, and I asked to see the old 
man to whom I had a message to give. He came down stairs 
to me. I told him I was disapf>ointed in not receiving mj 
rent ; but he assured me that he would soon pay it, as some 
property had to be divided between him and his brother, who 
was above stairs ; and that he would have done so before, but 
had been disappointed of some property. 

4. I should wish you to inquire whether you are right or 
not in saying that he made use of the exclamation, " Oh, I 
am deceived ! " My impression is that he said^ '* Oh me ! 
O unhappy you, to deceive me ! " 

d. As I was proceeding down the road, I met some one 
who appeared so ill that I inquired whether he had met with 
an accident, or had been taken ill on the road, for his appear- 
ance led me to suppose that it was either one or the other, 
if not both. 

6. As soon as I entered the carriage, the mob cried out 
** Huzza ! " or " Hurrah ! " " Eeally, I cannot understand," 
said I, '' the reason of these exclamations ; " when, lo and 
behold ! I found that there was a general election, and I was 
taken for one of the candidates. 



QUESTIONS. 



1. Explain the differenoe of *' ohit " 
in the wreB places, and say what words 
each one qnaUfles. Bzpbun the differ- 
ence of *' viRH " and " visklt."— (Oba. 
S, 4, and 6, Bole II. paee 60.) 

2. What part of speech is " na " P and 
what is the force of " hot vitsatisvac- 
TOBY " ? Could you supply " iw which" 
by where?— {OhB. 6, 9, and 10, Bule 11. 
paf^e 60.) 

3. Wherefore do yon put the words 
"at" and "to" before the relative 

of 



pronoune f Explain the difference 



"Dowxr 8TAIB8'' and "abotx btaxbs 



in the last two sentences, and wherefore 
" BiTWBBv" is used, and not " AMOire." 
Explain " dibappoiittbd 0¥" and "dts- 
APPOUTTBD nr." — (Obs. on Bule XII., 
and Obs. 6, p. 48.) 

4. Can you place iv for "whxthbb" 
in the sentence No. 4? Explain by 
what rule the personal pronoun "icb 
is put in the MeeHoe, and in what case 
i8"Tor"P 

6. Mark the eor^'unetiom and interjee- 
Horu of the sentences 6 and 6, and ssy 
to what class the words belong. 
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MANNER OF SUPERSCRIBING LETTERS TO, OR OP 
ADDRESSING, IN WRITING, OR CONVERSATION, PER- 
SONS OF ALL RANKS. 

f 

THE QUEBy. 

SuPERSCJRiFnoifr. — To (he QvLeerCa Most Excellent Majesty, 
Address. — May it please your Majesty; Madam; or. Moat Gracious 
Sovereign, 

FBINCE ALBEST. 

SuFEBSCBiFTiON. — To FiddrMajTshol his EoyaZJffighness Prince Albert, 
Addebss.— /Sir. 

THE SONS, DAUGHTEBS, BBOTHEBS, SISTEBS, ETC. OF THE QUEBK. 

Superscription. — To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; To her 
Royal Highness the Duchess 0/ Kent. Bat in cards it is usiutl to 
say, IW* RoTAL Highness, not his or her Royal Highness. 

Address. — May it please your Royal Highness; or, Sir. 

THE OTHER BRANCHES OF THB ROTAL FAIOLY 

Superscription. — To his Royal Highness the Dvke of Cawbrid/gt: 

To her Royal Highness tfie Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
Address. — May it please yowr Royal Highness; or. Sir. 

DtKE OR DUCHESS. 

Superscription. — To his Grace the Duke; or. Her Grace the Dwchess 

0/ Norfolk. 
Address. — May it please your Grace; Youir Grace; My Lord Duke; 

or, My Lord. My Lady; Madam; Your Grace; Yowr Ladyship, 

MARQUIS OR MARCHIONESS. 

Superscription. — To the Most HonwwMe the Marquis (or Marchumess) 

of Lansdowne. 
Address. — May it please your Lordship; My Lord Marquis; My 

Lord; Your Lordship. My Lady ; ot. Madam, 

EARL OR COUNTESS. 

Superscription. — To the Right Hm&urahle the Earl (or Covmtess) of 

Arundel. 
Address. — My Lord; Your Lordship. My Lady; Yowr Ladyship. 

A viscount or viscountess. 

Superscription. — To the Right Honourable Ziord Viscount Ebrington ; 

To the Right Horuyurahle Viscountess Ebrington. 
Address. — My Lord; Your Lordship. My Lady; Your Ladyship. 
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BABOBT OB BABOSBBB. 

SuPBBSCBiFTTON. — To the Right SoMwrMt Lord or BcBnm OrenviUe ; 
To the Right Honourable Lady or Baroness OrenviUe. 

Addbebs. — My Lord ; Tour Lordship. My Lady ; Tour Ladyship. 

The eldest son of a duke is, by courtesy, styled a Marquis; the 
eldest son of a marquis, an Earl ; and the eldest son of an earl, ViscouaU, 
— generally assuming the second title of their fathers ; and they are 
addressed by the title of Lordf and Right honourable ; but these titles 
are merely complimentary, and do not rmk in the peerage. 

The title of Lord and Right Honourable is also given by courtesy to 
all the other sons of dukes and marquises ; and the title of Lady 
and Right Honourable to all the daughters of dukes, marquises, and 
earls; and in each case the Christian name immediately follows the 
title. The younger sons of earls, and the sons and daughters of 
viscounts and barons, are styled Honourable. 

The widow of a nobleman is addressed in the style to which she was 
entitled during her husband's life, with the introduction of the word 
dowager in the superscription of her letters ; as, To the Right HofMfm- 
aJtHe the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk. 

The title of Right Honourable is likewise conferred on such persons 
as have the king's commission ; and on those who enjoy places of trust 
and honour. 

SuPERSCBiPTiONS. — To his ExccUency Sir A. B., Bart., her Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Ottoman 
Porte. 

To his Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of , Ambassador 

to his Most Christian Majesty. 

To his Excellency the Baron de , his Prussian Majesty*s Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Cheat Britam. 

To his Excellency the American (or Russian, or other) Ambassador. 

To his Excellency the Honffwrable D E , her Majesty's 

Minister to the United States ofAmcriea. 

To his ExceUeney John, Duke of B , LieiUmmU-Ckneral and 

Qovemor-Qeneral of , dfcc. 

Addbess. — Sir; My Lord (as the case may be) ; ot, May it please 
Tour ExceUeney ; Tour Excellency. 



^\t IpaDrHament. 



houbb of fjubs. 

Sufebsobiftion. — To the Right Honourable the Lords Sjpiritual and 
Temporal in the Parliammt (f the TfniUd Kingdom of Oreat Britain 
and Ireland assembled. 

Addbess. — My Lords; or, May it please Tour Lordships. 
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HOUSE OF OOKKOVB, 

SuPERSGBiPnov. — To the RigTu HowmrabU the Knights, Citizens, and 
Bwffeues in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland a$tembled; or. To the Howmrable tite Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament aueniUed. 

Addbbsb. — CfenUemen; or, ffonouraile Mouse, 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SuPERSCBiFTiON. — To the Right HowmrMe John Evelyn .Denison, 

Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Address. — Sir; or, Mr. Speaker, 

A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF OOMMOVS. 

Superscription. — To Sir Benjamin ffaU, M,P. 
Address. — Sw. 

THE JUDGES AND LAW OFFICERS. 

When on the bench, the judges are addressed by the titie of My 
Lords; Your Lordships; but when out of court, by their private titles. 
When written to, officially, their office is appended to the name ; as, 
5%c RigM Honourable Lord CampbeU, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
The judges of the King's Bench are addressed, Mr. Justice Coleridge; 

and of the Exchequer, Mr. Baron Bramwdl Sir Richard B^ull, 

Her Majestjfs Attomey-Oeneral. 



9j^t €ht^. 



ARCHBISHOPS. 

Superscription. — His Grace the ArcMnshop of ; or. The Right 

(or Most) Rev. Father in God, Lord ArchSishop of . 

Address. — My Lord; May it please Tour Grace; Yowr Lordship. 

bishops. 

Superscription. — 7%e Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of / or. The 

Right Rev. Failier in God , Lord Bishop of . 

ADDRBS& — My Lord; Tour Lordship. 

THE REST OF THE CLERGY. 

Superscription.— 2%e Rev., or. Rev. David Bums; The Rev. Dr., 

or, Rev. Dr, . 

Address. — Rev. Sir. If a Dean, Archdeacon, &;c., the address may 

be. Rev. Sir, or, Mr. Dean, Mr. Archdeacon, <fcc. 

Ii the party written to, be Deem, Chancellor, Archdeacon, Prebendary, 
&c., the office should be appended to the name, if the letter relate 
to their respective employments. Indeed, in the superscriptions of all 
letters relating to the office of the party written to, the name of office 
should never be omitted. 

If a clergyman be ennobled, the superscription ought to be, The 
Honhle. mid Rev. . 

The wives of Archbishops and Bishops (unless entitled in their own 
right) are only styled Mrs, 
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SnPBBSOBiPTiONB. — To the ffonourcible the Court of Directors of the 

United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 

Indies. 
To the Honourable the Qovemorj Deputy-Qovemor, and Directors of the 

Bank of Englcmd, 
To the Honourable the Chvemor and Company of the Plate-Qlass 

Manufacturers. 
Addbbss. — HonourahU Sirs ; or. May it plecue your Honours, 

The Lords Commissioners of the Trecuury, of Thxule and Planta- 
tums, of the Admiralty, &c., are styled, in superscriptions, The Right 
Honourable. 

The Commissioners of her Majesty's Customs, of the BeTenues of the 
£zoise, for the Duty on Salt, for the Stamp Duties, for Victualling the 
Navy, &c., are styled The HonouraUe. 

But should there be a nobleman having the title ot Right HonouraJbUe, 
or even a commoner, who is a privy councillor, among any set of com- 
missioners, it is proper to style them, collectively, Right HowmrabU. 
The usual address then is, My Lords, Tour Lordships, 



([/tstifatmxm* 



The Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, as also the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, are styled Right Honourable while they are in 
office, and are addressed My Lord, May it please your Lordship, Your 
Lordship. Thus the superscription will be, To tfie Right H(mourable 

, Lord Mayor of London; To the Right Honourable , Lord 

Provost ofEdinbwgh, 

The Mayors of aU Corporations (except the preceding Lord Mayors), 
and the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Recorder of London, are addressed 
Right Worshipful; and the Aldermen and Recorders of other Corpora- 
tions, and Justices of the Peace, Worshipful, 

Magistrates that are Oovemors of Hospitals, Colleges, &c., are styled 
Right Worsh^ul, 



Sj^t %xvx!l onb ^ab^* 



A noMeman is addressed according to his particular title, to which 
is added that which his commission confers on him : To the Right 

Howmrahle --, Commander-vn-Chief of her Majeti'^s ships and 

vessels in the Mediterramean. 

Grenerals, Admirals, Colonels, Field-officers, and all other officers, 
have the title of their commission set first in the superscription of their 
letters : To Major-Cfeneral Sir John , Bart, and K.C. (Knight of 

the Crescent), Colonel of her Majesty's 87th R^ment of Foot. 

To Major A. , of her Majest^s i2nd Regim/ent of Foot; or, To 

Captain J. Fulford, of her Majestifs ship the Cfanges; and at the be- 
ginning of letters, Sir ; or when addressed by a person of very inferior 
station^ Honowed Sir; or. May it please your Honour, 
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ScFEBSOBiFTioN. — lo SvT BfiibetTt Pcd, Bart. To Sir Tkomat 

Reene, Knt. 
Address. — Sir; or. Sir Robert. 

Sapencriptions to the Wive» of Bwrondt ia KidghU are^ To Lady 
Ped ; — ^the address, My Lady, Tour Ladythip. 

All Magistrates, Barristers-at-law, and persons executing anj office 
under the Crown, which may not be considered unbecoming a gentle- 
man, are styled Etqwrea, and are addressed thus : ToR,C. , Etq, 

Observation. — ^Esquires, according to law, are the four esquireg ol 
the Queen's Ccwrt, the younger sons of noblemen, and their male heirs 
for ever ; the ddett aons of baronets, knights of the BaJth, and hingkts 
bachelors, and their heirs male in the right line ; barristers, jiuHees of 
the peace, all persons holding the king's oonmiiBuon. 

N.B. — Grentlemen following any profession are styled in superscrip- 
tions Esquires, provided the employment be becoming the character of a 
gentleman. 

When a letter is superscribed to two or more persons, the form is, 
Messrs. A. and B., and the address, QentUmen; when to two or more 
women, the superscription is, Mesdames A. amd B., and the address is. 
Ladies. 

Serjeants-at-law are addressed Mr. Seijeant A. ; iherigs of counties, 
Mr. Sheriff B. ; professors in the universities, Mr. Profeuor G. ; members 
of Parliament hieive M^. after their names ; and officers in the Boyal 
Navy, i2.i\r. 

ABBREVIATIONS USED IN WRITING OR PRINTING. 

A.B. or B.A. (Artium Baccalaureus), Bachdor rf Arts. 

Abp., Archbishop. ^A.C. (Ante Christum), Before Christ. 

A.D., or Anno Dni (Anno Domini), Jn the year of our Lord. 
A.JE.C. (Anno JSrse Christianse), In the year of^ Christian JEr€L 
A.M. (Artium Magister), Master of Arts. 
A.M. (Anno Mun£), In M« year of the world. 
A.M. (Ante Meridiem), Before noon. 
A.R., or Anno Rni (Anno Regni), In the year of &ie reign. 
A.S.S. (SocietatisAntiquarieSociu8),f<;2Z(no oftheAntiqtiarianSdeietf. 
A.U.C. (Anno Urbis Condit»), In die year of the building of ike city 
(Rom^). 

B.C., Before Christ. ^B.C.L., Bachelor ofCivU Law. 

Bt. or Bart., Baronet. ^Bp., Bishop. 

B.D. (Baccalaureus Divinitatis), Badidor of Divtnitiy. 

C.B., Companion of the Bcdh. 

Ol. (Clericus), CUrgyma/n; or, dk., Cierk, a Clergyman. 

Col., ColoneL Co., Company. Crim. con., Adidtery» 

O.R. (Carolus Rex), King Charles. 
D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 
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D.D. (DWinitatiB Dootor), Doctor of DwmJt^, 

D.D.D.^ used in dedications for Bat, dicat^ dedicat; St give8, Tie 

devotes, he dedicates. 
D.D.D.D. (Dignnm Deo donum dedit), A gift wurthy of ike Deity, 
I>.G. (Dei Gratis), By the grace of Qod, 

'Do, for ditto (from ditto, Ital.), tA« said, ^D.M., Doctor of Music. 

D.O.M. (Deo Optimo Maximo), Dedicated to tkcAlmiglOy; or, To Qod 

who is aJll-powerfvl. 
F.A.S. (Fratemitatie Antiqnarioram Socius), or F.S.A., FeUcwof 

the Society of Antiquaries. 
!E.G. or e. g. (Exempli Gratis), For example, 
F.G.S., Fdlow of the Geological Society. 
F.H.S., Fellow of the fforticvtltural Society. 
F.C.P., Fetlov) of the College of Preceptors. 

F.L.S. (Fratemitatis LonneanesB Sooius), FeUUm of the LvwMom Society. 
F.B.S., Fdlow of the Jtoyal Society ; II.S.S. (Begis Societatis Socius), 

FeUow of the Boval Society. 
!F.B.S. and A.S. (Fratemitatis BegisB Socins et Associatus), FeUow 

of the JRoycd Society and Associate. 
iF.S.A. (Fratemitatis Socins Artium), FeUow of the Society of Arts. 

G.C.B., Orcmd Cross of the Bath. 1, e. (Id est), Thtst is. 

G.B. (Geor^us Bex), King Oeorge. 
H.M.S., His or Her Majesiifs Ship. 

Ibid. (Ibidem), In the same place. ^Id. (Idem), The same. 

LH.S. (Jesns Hominnm Salrator), Jesus the Samour of mankind; 

properly IHS (les), for Jesua. Inst., InstaaU, or Cf the month. 

Knt., Knight. ^K.B., Knight of the Bath, 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath. ^K.G., Knight of the Qarter. 

K.P., Knight of St. Patrick. K.T., Knight of the Thistle. 

J.U.D. (Juris utriusque Doctor), Doctor of Ccmon amd CvvU Law, 

C.S. (Gustos Sigilii), Keeper of the SeaL 

G.P.S. (Gustos Privati SigiUi), Keeper of (he Privy Seal. 

L.G.J., Lord Chi^ Justice, 

L.G.P., Licentiai^ of the College of Preceptors. 

1JL.D. (Leffum Doctor), Doctor of the Cwn^m and dml Law. 

Lp., LordMp. ^L.S. (Locus Sigilii), The place of the Se^ 

Lib. (Liber), Hie look, 

M. (Manipulus), A handful. 

M.G.P., Member of the College <if Preeeptors. ^M.A., Master cf Arts. 

M.D. (Medicine Doctor), Doctor of Medicine ; Doctor of Physic. 

Mem. (Memento), Remmber. 

M.B. (MedicinsB Baccalaureus), Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.S. (Memoriffi Sacmm), Sacred to the memory. ^Messrs., Messieurs, 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 
M.B.I. A., Meniber of the BoyoU Irish Academy, 
MS. and MSS., Manuscript and Manuscripts. 
Mns. D., Doctor of Music, 

N.B. (Nota bene). Take notice. ^N.B., North Britain. 

Nem. con. (Nemine contradicente). Unanimously, or toitlwut opposition. 
Nem. diss. (Nemine dissentiente), Unanimotisly, or withowt opposition. 
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N.S., New Style, ^N.L. (Non liqnet), It does not appear. 

No. (Numero), Number. 

Olym., Olympiads. O.S., Old Style. 

P. (Pugillum), PugU or Pvnch ; as much as can he contamed between 

the finger and thtmb. Per ann. (Per annum), Yearly ; by the year. 

Per cent. (Per centum), By the himdred. 

Pro and con.. On hoik sides. 

P.P.D. (Propria Pecuni& dedicavit), With his own mxmey he dedicated it. 

P.M. (Post Meridiem), Afternoon. ^P.S., Postscript. 

Q.E.D. (Quod erat demonstrandum). Which was to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (Quod erat faciendum). Which was to he done. 

Q.D. (Quasi dictum), As if it were said. 

Q.L. (Quantum libet). As much as you pletue. 

Q. pL (Quantum placet), As much as you please. 

Q.S. (Quantum sufficit) As much as is necessary. 

B. (Rex or Regina), King or Queen. ^B.A., Hoyal Academician. 

Rt. Hon., night Honourable. R.E., Moyal Engineers. 

R.M., Boytd Marines. ^R.N., Royal Navy, 

R.S.S. (Regise Societatis Socius, or Regalia Societatis Sodalis), 

FdUyiD of the Royal Society. Scil. (Scilicet), To wit; Forsooth. 

S. (Solo), In music. 

S.A. (Secundum artem), According to the Rules qfArt. 

S.D. (Salutem dicit), He sends his respects. 

S.l*. (Salutem precatur). He prays for his prosperity. 

S.P.B. (Salutem plurimam dicit). He wishes much health, or sends his 

best respects, 
S.P.Q.R. (SenatusPopulusqueRomanus), The Roman Senate andpeopU. 
SS. (Semissis), Half a poumd. 

S.T.P. (SacrsB Theologiae Professor), Professor of Theology. 
St., Saint, or Street. 

TJ. J.D. (Utriusque Juris Doctor), Doctor of both Laws. 
U.E.I.C., United East-India Compamy. 
Ult, (Ultimo), Last, or of last m^ontli. 
V.G. or V.B. (Verbi Gratis), As for example. 

V.R. (Victoria Regina), Queen Victoria. ^Viz. (Videlicet), Namely. 

W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

&c. (Et csetera), And such like, or, and the rest, 

£,, Pound {being the initial of the Latin word libra). 

8.f Shilling {beir^ the initial of the Latin word solidus). 

d., A penny (f)evng the initial of the Latin word denarius). 

q., A urtbing {being ike initial of the Latin word quadrans). 

The common Medical Contractions are, — 

Sa or Ana. Of eacb. 

P. (Pugillum), As much as m^ty be taken between the thumb and two 

fore-fingers, ^M. (Manipulus), A handful, 

Cong. (Congins), A gallon. Cocb. (Gocbleare), A spoonful. 

F.M. (Fiat mixtura). Let a mixture be made, ^Ss. (Semis), A half. 
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{Pages 1 and 2.) 

1. "What is Gramma/r ? 8. What is a letter, and how many 
letters are there in English 9 9. Name the vowels. When 
are w and t to be considered coTuoTumts ? 12. What is a 
ward ? 13. Of what are words composed ? 14. What is 
Orthography ? 20. What is a s^/Uable f 

2. How is Qrammat diyidedl 8. What does Orihagra/phy teach 1 
4. What is Etymology t 5. What does Syntax teach ? 6. Of what does 
Prosody treaX 'i 7. What is taught by PtmctuaUonf 10. What is a 
DiphtJumg t Explain the difiSsrence between ?k proper and an improper 
diphthong. 11. What is a triphthong f 15. How are words divided ? 16. 
Whatismeantb7a2>nnii^t>eword? 17.WhathjSkderivatvi}ef 18. What 
is meant by a smple word ! 19. What is a compound word ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. From what is the word Qrammar 
deriyed? 2. Explain the word Ortko' 
graphy, and give its derivation. 3. Define 
the word Lanffiiage, and trace the origin 
of the word. 4. What is the derivation 
of the words Diphthong and Triphthong f 
5. Give the ({mra^ton and meaning of iSv^ 
lable. 6. What is the general rule for the 
dmaion oi9gllable$f 7. What role is there 
respecting the separation of syllables 



that terminate in CH, &c. ? 6. What hare 
jon to say respecting the terminations 
cions, Tioir> &c. ? 9. How are com p ound 
words generally separated ? 10. What is 
the role respecting ed in separating syl- 
lables ? 11. If yon have a tingle conso- 
nant between two vowels, how should the 
teparating of the syllables take place ? 
12. What IS the rule respecting the deriwt' 
Uve termination and grammatical qffixee f 



ON THE DrVTSION OF SYLLABLES. 

Let the pupil copy these words, and say under tohat rule the separations 
are applicable : — 

Diet, digger, dilators, windmill, leader, encamp, enemy, ennoble, fuel* 
envy, title, fictitious, bunches, ocean, fallacious, below, readest, provinciaU 

Divide the words in the foUowimg sentence, and hepr^ared to give the 
reason: — 

A sentence is or simple or compound ; 

Still in the first are affirmations found. 

And of the subject, too, one name express'd 

Or understood, as is by all confessed. 

A compound sentence is of two composed, 

Or more, by particles together closed. 

Or by conjunctive qualities combined. 

As in the examples you may quickly find. — Brightland, 

h2 
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(Paga 8 and 4.) 

1. What is Etymology 9 6. How many parts of speech 
are there 1 Mention them. 16. Can these parts of speech he 
distingnished in anj other way than by determinate rules ? 
Explain how. 

2. What belong to Etymology t 3. What is cUudfication f How 
many words are there in the English language ? 4. What do you mean 
by inflection ? What words admit of inftection t 5. What do you mean 
by denvation f 7. What is an arUde t 8. How do you define a sub- 
stantive or notm t 9. What is an adjective f 10. What is a pronmm f 
1 1 . Explain what a verb is. 12. What is an adverb f 18. What is a prepo- 
sition ? 14. What is a conjunction f 15. Explain what an interjection is. 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 

reason of its beine so called. 9. Give 
the derivation of Verb, and wherefore is 
it so called ? 10. From what word is 
Adverb derived, and why is it so called ? 
10. What is the derivation of Prepowtion f 
Explain its original meaning. 12 and 
13. Explain the words Conjunetion and 
Interyeetion, 



1. From what word is Etjfmolomfde- 
rived P Define the word. 2. What 
does Locke say respecting the etymology 
of words? 3. What is inJUetUmf 6. 
Give the derivation oi Article. 6. What 
is the derivation of Noim f 7. Explain 
the derivation of Adjective. 8. Give the 
derivation of Pronounf and explain the 



ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Let the pupil copy the foUomng, and mention, to each word, ike part of 
speech to whuHi it belongs : — 

Mind, goodness, gentle, divine, man, he, they, things, virtuous, girl, 
tempestuous, army, George, reads, sprightly, imprudent, bad, writes, 
pen, oh ! she, England, alas ! go, quickly, alack ! gold, below, apple, 
splendid, meanly, sun, dies, run, I, ever, bird. 

Point out the adjectives amd adverbs in the following sentence, and 
say what words they qualify : — 

" That pupil has shown great application, and in a short time has 
learned to read correctly." 

Point out the conjdncjtions and peeposiwons in the foUounng sen- 
tence ;— 

" My sister and I went from Liverpool to London, and on our road 
we met a man and a boy who were lying in the middle of the road." 

Point out the verbs wi the foUoioing : — 

" He who can read and write will soon acquire a degi'ee of improve- 
ment, if he apply himself to his studies." 
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{Pages 5 and 6.) 

1. What is an ArtMe ? 2. Why may an article be 
considered as a kind of adjective ? 3. How many kinds of 
articles are there ? 4. In what case is a used, and where is 
it changed into an ? — 1, What is a Svbstomtive or Noun 9 
2. How many kinds of na/tnes are there ? 3. What kind 
of notms are the ncmies of persons ? 5. What is a noun 
common ? 6. What belong to nouns ? 

5. Wherefore is a or an called indefinite f 6. What is the definite 
article^ and wherefore is it so called ? 7. In what sense is a noun taken 
without an article ? Give examples. 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 

1. From what word do jou derire iir, 
and what remark is made respectinff 
it ? 2. To what pronoun ia thx idlied r 
8. Is the article ax used with plural 
nonns? 4. What words beginning with 
H take AK P Do you pronounce the word 
humble with h mute or a^rirate f 6. Is 
± or AX used before words beginning 
with T and v? 6. What is the rule 
respecting the H aspirate when the ac- 
cent is on the §ee<ma sjllable ? 7. Is the 
word Air ever another part of speech ? — 
1 . From what do yon derive the word Ai5- 



ttaniive ? 8. Explain me the meaning of 
the following, and give an example of 
each: — Abstbact koxjvs. collbctivi, 
TZBBAL, and coxpovirn. 3. Does uproper 
noun ever become common ? If so, explain 
how, and give examples. 4. Does a noun 
necessarily express the name of a thing 
that does not exist ? 5. Explain more 
fully the meaning of an ab$traet noun ; 
and what is the term given to the class 
of nouns opposed to abttract nouns P 18. 
What ia a diminutive noun ? Giy* ex- 
amples. 



ON THE ABTICLE. 

Correct the following, ifvnxmg : — 

A arm, an heir, snch an one, a bird, the men, a ox, an ant, a eye, 
an union, a heroic man, a horn, an hononr, an heart. 

ON THE NOUN. 

Write the foUotoimg nowna, and say to whai dan they belong : — 

Cheese, coffee, Spain, Angust, wheat, tobacco, Matthew, meekness, 
wisdom, council, union, fancy, £Euth, building, gilding, pride, associa- 
tion, hillock, Wednesday, Alma» sickness, the Cicero of the age, Duke 
of Wellington, whiteness, mob, gateway, sunbeam, confidence, found- 
ling, practice. 

After the a^paration into common and fbopbb, divide them into their 
different cUuies qf abstbact, oolleotiye, fabtioifial or yebbaLi oom« 
POUND and ddumutivje wnms. 



102 XEinrT*s zsQusa orammab, 

(Pd^ci 6 ta 11*) 

1. What inflection do Kouks undergo? 2. Hoiv' many 
9it£m5er« are there in English ? 3. When is a Thonai said 
to be in the singula/r 9 4. When in the plwral ? 5. How- 
do nonns generally form the plural ) 

6. Haye proper nounfi a plwralt 7. What iioiiiw form their j>lMraI 
by adding Es? 8. How do you form the plural of nouns in T? 
9. What amgviar terminations change into TBS in the plural ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. How may yon define number? 2. 
What is the plural of nouns ending in 
CH hard and o after a vowel P Give me 
other words that follow the same rule. 
What is iheplttral of potato ? 8. How do 
noons in vf form their jp2«ra2 ? Oive me 
otiier examples that follow the same rule. 
What are the plurals of stavf, vxiAC^ 
KAn, whA.Q ? 4i. What have you to say 
respecting the ancient mode of writing 
wordB in Y ? 6. Give the plural of Mus- 
VJXMAsr, TuxKOHur, talisiiak. 6. Give 
examples of nouns having no singular 
form. Is the word ltjvcw ever used in 
the singular P 7. What nonns have no 
plural termination ? What exception 
to this rule P 8. Mention a few nouns 
that are the same in both numbers. How 



would yoa expreM the nngvUar f<nrm of 
such nonns P 9. Mention a few that 
cannot be classed in the formation of 
their plurals. 10. Give me a list of nomm* 
^laAuKve m double flwral, 11. Mention 
those of nugtUar significations wsAplural 
terminations. 12. What is the {dural of 
Mi$$f and what remark is made respect- 
ing it ? 18. How do yon form the 
Jlnral of the compounds of rvu;? 
4. Is the word faihs singular or plup 
ral ? 16. How do words from, foreign 
langnages, ending in oir and inc, form 
the pliual P How in is ? How in VB ? 
What exceptions to them ? How in a ? 
How in XX r Give me those that cannot 
be classed, as to the formation Gt thdr 
plmvl* 



Put the following noum in the plural :— 

Genins, brother^ tooth, goose, mouse, lie, ehild, ox, penny, die, peD, 
beauty, goodness, topaz, brush, monkey, key, tyro, box, snuff, folio, 
potato, griel^ scarf^ foot, index, deer, apparatus, glory, chief, portico, 
hero, woman, staff, delay, cherub, dogma, ellipsiB. 

FiU up the following: — 

I have had two extracted. The cat killed three rats and two 

. Shakspeare and Milton were I do not believe in Juries and 

. My two , Charles and George, are clergymen, and give good 

example to their . In the backgammon-box there are two , 

He paid ten shillings in , and two of the pence were— of Geoiges. 

He eat ^for dinner. I have killed a deer, but there are more 

than in the park. 

Oive the meaning and plubal of the following : — 

Animalculum, automaton, datum, memorandum, stratum, hypotheaia^ 
focus, omnibus, appendix, dilettante, larva, polypus, genus, genius, 
index, miasma, bandit, beau, fungus, sarcophagus, stimulus, ephemeiis^ 
nebula. 
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{Pagt 9.) 

1. What is Gender ? How many genders are there 9 
2. Mention them. 3. Explain each of them. 4. Why are 
th.e Qiamea without life called neuter ? 8. Mention the tltree 
modes of distinguishing the sex of nouns, 

5. What are common noma f 6. Are neiUer notmt sometimes made 
mcuctdme or feminine $ 7* In what gender do we speak oi Jukes, birdi, 
&c. ? 9. Give me two examples of the feminine termination inb. 
10. Give me f^ree noons that form their feminine in ebs. 11. If the 
TTMSculvne end in ss or OB, how is the feminine formed ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. From what is the word Gender de- 
rived, and how many are there, accord- 
ing to some grammarians P 2. Of what 
gender are inanimate objects when per- 
sonified ? What is the figure of epeeeh 
called? Give examples. 3. Is the pronoun 
IT ever used with a maaouline or feminine 
noon ? 4. Explain the word sohostbb, 
and to what is it applied ? What is the 



feminine T 4. Give the feminine of tba 

following : — Bbau, bullock, habquis^ 



BUCK 



and the masooline of icabb, 
WITCH, dob, coiTiTTBss. 6. From what 
are the feminines in tbxz derived P 0, 
What is the masculine of urBurTA, 
aiid to whom is it applied P 7. Is there 
any role respecting the femimme of 
proper wamni 



Write <mt the femininb of the foUawing : — 

Bachelor, boar, patron, he-goat, prince, earl, ambassador, cockt 
sparrow, king, ram, horse, colt, sloven, nephew, hunter. 

Write the iiabouline of the following : — 

Authoress, cow, aunt, widow, nymph, lass, woman, mistress, nuu> 
chioness, pea-hen, executrix, goose, mare, hind, ewe, duck. 

Supply the words that are wanting in ike following sentences : — 

The wife of the Czar is called . The nuns of that convent like 

their . The poor man left a will, but the ^would not act with 

the . The bride, Mrs. Brown, had a handsome man for a . 

The of Spain will succeed to the throne. The emperor and 

went out riding. I bought a ram and to add to my flock. The 

wife of an earl is called a . I sent away my female cook, and took 

a . I exchanged my drake for two . I have two nephews, and 

only on e 
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Cms. sit)) Igtrssns* 

{Paget 11 and 12.) 

1. What are Cases in Grammar 9 2. How many cases 
are there in English ? 3. What ca«e« are alike in English t 
4. What is the nominative case ? What is the possessive case ? 
What is the objective ? 11. In what part of a sentence are 
the nominative and objective generally placed? 13. Are 
nouns declined ? What is the dedension of a noun ? 14. 
Give an example. 17. How many ^er^on^ have nouns ? 

5. What is the tuXiject of a verb ? Has it any other name ? Give 
an example. 6. How do you find out the nominative to a verb f 7. 
What is the pwttemve case ? 8. How do you find out the poueuive 
case? 9. What is the elective? 10. How do yon know the objective 
in a sentence ? Give an example. 15. What remark have you to 
make respecting iheflwral poseessive f 16. Are proper nouns declined 
like common nonns ? 17. Explain the three j)er«on« of wnms. 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. EzpUdn the meaning of the apo- 
gtropke, and gire the derivation of the 
wora. 2. What is the meaning of the 
apottrophe b ? When was it introduced P 
3. Give the role respecting the omission 
of the apoiirophe s alter certain termina- 
tions. 4. Can yon sabstitnte an^ other 
mode of expressing the po$$e$nve case 
^anwiththeapM6vpA«8r Isthenonn 



in the poueative ease when placed after 
^f 6. Is the additional " s" erer omitted 
in poetiry ? 6. If yon hare a sentence 
witii TWO or TXKSX pouegnM etuet, bow 
wonld jaa obTiate the harshness of the 
expression P 7. How were our eowtponnd 
nount formerly written P 8. From what 
word is deelenaion derived P "R^pVin the 
meaning from the derivaiUm, 



Write the possesbive, singutar and plural, of the foUoufing, if they 
have any : — 

Bird, alderman, chimney, princess, maiden, brother, king, tyrant, 
remnant, ambition, child, friend, ship, money, wood, voice, joy, wine, 
assistance, James, leaf, Thomas, valley, Holland, church, eagle. 

Correct the following ;-^ 

Three noble boy's. Englands' allys. This is the mans* hat. James's 
books. The tigress' teeth. For conscience's sake. The princess's 
carriage. I met the king at the countess' ball. I was at my frither'tf 
brother's uncle's wedding. The heroes' sleep for justice's sake. I 
gave the coat to the footmans boy. 

Ineert appropriate fossebsivbs in the blank parts of Hie following 
sentences : — 

I bought a present for my niece. Give me my coat. Those 



seals are the gentleman's, and show tho- 
rny ^property. The collar was lost. 



The woman yielded me 
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(Page 18.) 

1. What is an Adjective ? 5. How may adjectives be 
classed ? 8. What variations do adjectives admit ? 

2. Are adjectives in English varied on account of gender f 8. How 
can an adjective be known ? 4. Does an adjective limit the signification 
of a noun ? Give example. 6. What is a common adjective t Define 
a proper adjective. What are nwmeral adjectives, and how are they 
divided ? Give examples. 7. How are adjectives sometimes divided ? 



QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. What is the deriyation of the word 
A4jteHveT 2. Explain more ftiUj the 
meaning of a proper adjective ; and give 
examples. What are numeral a^ee- 
Uveef What are ordinal adfeeHoest 
Oive examples. 3. What is the deriva- 
tion of earditutlf and wherefore are 
the acfjeetiTea of that class so called ? 



4. Is it right to saj the two vntraP 
What are the oi>inions of critics respect- 
ing this expression ? 5. In what sense 
is an adjective ?rithoat an artide talcen P 
6. If you use a noun in the formation 
of a compound nonn, in what sense may 
the first noun be considered ? 



Underline the ad JEcnvis in the foUowing sentences, and teU me those 
that are fbopicb, oohmon, cabdinal, or obdinal :— 

Jacob having dosed his predictions, and having again chaiged his 
sons to bear his remains to the sepulchre of his Others in the land of 
Canaan, he breathed his last in the bosom of his £Amily. Thus died 
the fiither of the twelve tribes ; he was, with great lamentations, 
escorted to the burial-place of his ancestors (a distance of about 200 
miles), not by his own descendants merely, but by all the great men of 
Egypt^ with chariots and horsemen, even a very great company. 

FiU these Uarik passages with pbofeb adjectives : — 

I wish to have a knowledge of the . The sailors are as good 

as the soldiers. Scotland has produced great chiefis. 



Man's dis- 



PUl ihe/oUotoing vM kuhebal adjectives : — 

George succeeded George the on the throne. 

obedience. I said the same thing ^times. At the end of the half- 
year I was in my class, and now I am . On the of February, 

and on the day of the week, I was left alone in a foreign country. 

of my companions out of the ^were killed, and only— re- 
mained wiUi myself to meet the enemy. 
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{Pages 14 and 15.) 

1. What are pronomincd adjectives ? 2. How may pr<h 
nominal adjectivea be divided % 7. What are verbal or 
pa/rticiplal adjectives ? 8. What is a compound adjective ? 

S. What do possestwe adjectives imply? Name them. 4. To what 
do distribwtive adjectives relate? Name them. 5. Define a demtm- 
sfyrcttive adjective. Give the list of them. Do the words fobmeb and 
LATTEB change in the formation of the plural ? 6. To what do the 
ind^nite pronominal adjectives refer ? Name them. 



QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. How do we sometimm And the 
jN)«Mmv0 adjectives classed P Which is 
considered preferable, and wherefore? 
2. In what way were xiiri and thikb 
formerly used P 3. Explain the force of 
the words owsr and sn/r in composition. 
4. Explain the application of each and 
XVBBT. Givemeasentencein which BACH 
is used for bvebt. Is btbby ever used 
apart from its noun ? What is the de- 
rivation of NBiTHBB? 6. Explain the 
demonstratives this and that. What 
are their plurals ? 6. Do we frequently 
Qnd the word xoir in composition? 



What are the eomparoHve and old form 
of the word ? 7. Can the indefinites 
oiTB and OTHBB be declined ? Mention 
the derivation of okb. Has the wobo 
a plural form ? What is the meaning 
of AKOTHBB ? Is it good to ssy another 
such a man ? If not, give the reason. 
8. How do you distinguish & participle 
from a participial adjective f 9. Are the 
compound adjectives numerous in Eng- 
lish ? If so, on what account ? 10. Is it 
right to say six veoz bighF If not, 
explain the rule. 



Underline the fbonominal, verbal, and ookfound adjectives in the 
following sentences : — 

As I was passing the whitewashed wall near my house, I was snr- 
prised to see an interesting boy amuang himself with looking- at 
some sparrows that were building their nests near the roof of the 
ill-shaped dome of the old castle. I told him that their intention was 
evidently to conceal the eggs from his view^ so that they might be, if 
possible, in quiet safety. 

FiU lip the following hla/nk passages with fbonouinal, verbal, and 
COMPOUND adjectives: — 

^boy is not so attentive as ^pretty little girl. boy of 

the class offered me ui apple and a pear, but I took ^from of 

them. boys are not so clever as men. I heard the thunder 

and saw the ^lightning. One should not be so self-sufficient as to 

"untain views too obstinately against opinionist. 
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(PageB 15 and 16.) 

1. How manj degrees of compaxison are there ? Niame 
them. 4. How are the comparatives of words of one syllable 
formed 1 5. How do you generally form the comparative of 
-words of more than ons syllable ? 

2. What does the potUvve express ? What the companuitfe f and what 
the superlative f 8. What adjectives admit of eompcarU&n ? 6. How 
do you compare adjectives ending in T ? Are all words in y com? 
pared the same way ? 7. Give me the comparcUives and svperlatvoes 
of the following : — Litik, far, had, mttch. 8. What remark have yon 
to make about the comparison of words of two syllables ending in E ? 

9. When you speak of ttoo, what degree of comparison should be used ? 

10. Are DOUBLB comparatims and tiiperlatives allowable ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Do an granmananiieiTe ihre0 de- 
greet of comparison P Wost arrange- 
ment is preferable? Give the reasoft. 
2. What nave yon to reniurk in forming 
sentences that hare eoinparatwe$? 3. 
What other mle is worthy of remark P 
4. Is the word lxbsbb eyer used? Is 
the expression Most Highsst ever 
used P By whom P In sneaking of 
onr Heavenly Father, which is pre- 
ferable, the HiOESST, or Most High P 
6. How are bldbb, xldbst, and oldbb, 
OLDB8T applied ? 6. Oive me some 
words that are comparative in Latin, 



but not so in JEi^Uih. What rale most 
yon follow with respect to those words P 

7. What is the eonseqnence of vbbt be* 
ing placed before an cu^eeHve ? Is there 
any other word that has the same force P 

8. How are degrees of divUnvHon ex- 
pressed m forming the oomporoMM f 

9. What remark have yon to make 
respecting the word host at the end of 
a word P 10. What remark have yoa 
to make renxeoting the word BAxas* 
before an acyeeUve, and the ({jfflx ish ? 
U. Do all a4Joo^^M admit of com- 
parison P 



Compare thefoUowvng adjiotives : — 

Long, rich, slow, grateful, favourabley tall, sweet, thin, acceptable, 
rough, ardent, handy, humble, lovely, ready, sagacious, magnificent, 
gay, simple, bad, &r, late, old, deep, easy, lazy, serene, good, white, 
clumsy, sorrowful, sweet, virtuous. 

Fill vp the following sentences, jia^ vnth a FOamvE, then with a COH- 
FABATIVE and BTJPEBLATivB odjective : — 

We cannot find place. The part was not considered , 



This is not ^the man you spoke ot I must have a 

I saw ^faces in all directions. That piece of iron- 



is — 
wise- 



His face was- 



-evidence. 

That path 

He was not only a man, but like- 



Underline the adjectives that cannot "be compared : — 

Busk, swift, equal, gold, warm, triangular, square, Gloucester, broad, 

immeasurable, old, lovely, abstemious, immortal, eternal, oblong, round, 

entire. 
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KERNT*S EK0II8H GBAIOCAB. 



(Pagu 19 and, 20.) 

What are Pron{m9»? How are joroTiotm^ divided ? 1. What 

are personcd pronouns, and how many are there ? 4. Do per- 

aonal pronouns undergo any change in their form % 5. How 

many numherSf genders, and persons have they ? 7. Decline 

the personal pronoun I. Decline thou, singulcMr and plural. 

Decline the prorumn of the third person. 

2. What is the word rr sometimes considered to be ? 3. What is an 
a/iUecedent f 6. What pronoun is of the first person ? — the secoTid f — ^the 
third f Of what genaer is he ?— she ?— it ? 7. Is TOU ever used for 

THOU? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. What definition of a ptwioun does 
Lambe gire ? 2. Mention the difierent 
clanifications of pronoutu bj different 
grammarianB. 3. What have yon to say 
respecting the anUeedent of the pernnal 
pronoutu f 4. Can the pronoun it be used 
with any other person than the third f 
For what word was his formerly used P 
When was tiie word its introdaoed into 
oar language P 6. What hare yon to 
remark respecting the pronoun personal 
HIS and the pronominal a4)ectiTe his ? 
9, Wherefore may the personals be con- 



sidered as real pronouns ? 7. What kind 
of pronoun ma^ you consider the««r> 
aonal pronoun with the affix bslv P What 
is the plural of bblv ? How are such 
pronouns sometimes called ? DeeUne 
KYBJLLW, THTSZi.r. What remark bsTe 
you to make respecting the pronoun I 
when used with other pronouns in the 
same sentence P 9. Should the pronoun 
TOVBS be written with an apo«<ropft« t 
What other pronoune were formerly 
used witik an tgpoatrophe t 



€mmts. 

TeU the onrDSB, number, and case of iht foUowing pbokounb : — 
Him, mine, we, thine, yours, his, she, their, thee, I, ns, it, hers, its, 
selves, yon, ours, me, thy, me, them, her, its, we. . 

Correct the/oUowing, tfincoirect: — 

Give me his book and his slate. Is that yours hat ? no, it is mine. 
Gnre theeself. I thought the book was hi's, but I find it is their's. I 
sign myself your's &ithfully. That is his, not her*8. 

Underline the pbonouns in ihefoUowvng : — 

They said that the book was mine, but I found it to be his. If you 
charge me with the fiure, I shall consider you a rogue. The chance is 
thine, and I yield it thee. Hear me, ye Romans. As he was valiant, 
I honour him ; and as he was ambitious, I slew him. I will do them 
no wrong. I myself gave it to him. 

Fwm eentenca with the foUowing words, and introdttce a personal 
PBONOUN in each sentence : — 

Man, Paul, woman, pupil, cheek, food, wonder, Howe, playful boyi, 
vain amusements, soldier, penitence, towers, chance, valiant^ wrong, 
fear, hope, love, pavilion, castle, mother, child. 



QUESnnONS FOS EXAHIKATIOKy AHD EXERCISES. 109 

{Pages 20, 21, and 22.) 

1. Why is a pronoun called reUuive f 2. What are the 
relative pronouns ? 4. How do you apply the pronouns who, 
WHICH, and THAT ? 7. Decline the pronoun who. Decline 
WHICH. Are they the same in both numbers ? 8. To what 
is the pronoun what equivalent ? 9. When are the relative 
pronouns who, which, and what called interrogoHve ? Give 
examples. 

3. When is that a rdaiivet EzpUun when the same word is a 
different part of speech. 5. To save the repetition of what pronount is 
the relative that sometimes used ! Give examples. 6. Do the rdativa 
THAT and WHICH change by number and case ? 10. How are the pro- 
nouns who, which, and what applied ? 11. Is who ever applied to 
animals? 



QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. What is the derivation of the word 
relative, and wherefore are the pronoun* 
so called ? 2. Ezplam the way in which 
the word that may be different parts of 
apeeeh. GiTe an example. 3. What pecu- 
liarity has the word that when it follows 
nprepontiont 4. Can we use the word 
THAT for WHAT, and what for that, in 
sentences? GiTeexamples. 6.Wheni«the 
jMioxoKii THAT generally used? 6. Mention 



when THAT seems to be preferable to who 
or WHICH. 7. What are the eompottmi 
reloHvee T Is whoso ever used now P 8. 
Is the relative what sometimes another 
part of speech ? 9. Is it necessary to 
classify WHO, WHICH, and what under 
a different head, when nsed interrogo' 
tivelyf 10. What hare yoa to say 
respecting the word " as" ? 



(Bmasts. 

Tell the 6ENDXB, NTJMBEB, and CASE of the following belativb 
PRONOUNS, and ea^lain the part qf speech qf each that in the kut 
sentence: — 

Whose, what, that, whom, who. I say that that that that that 
author used is not grammatical. 

Correct thefoUowing sentences that are incorrect : — 

The books whom we read. The sun who sets. I know not which 
is whose. The bravest man who ever lived. The same which we spoke 
of yesterday. Briog me those of that I spoke. I would not believe 
but that I was to blame. It is you who spoke to me. I saw the child 
whom you spoke of. Who did you dance with ! Who said so ? 

Write six sentences, and introduce in eocA a bslativx FBOnrouir* 



no 



(Pagu 23, 2i, and 25.) 

1. What is a verb ? 4 and 5. How may verbs be divided ? 
10. How are the tranntive and intransUwe divided ? 11. 
What are regular and irregtUcMr verbs ? Give an example 
of each. 12. What are auxUia/ry verbs ? Name the principal 
of them. 14. What is a passive verb ? Give examples. 
14. What is a neuter verb? Give examples. 15. What 
are the propesties of verbs ? 16. How many numbers and 
persons have verbs ? Give example. 19. With what does 
the verb agree ? 

2. What does a verb imply ? 3. Ib a veri ever used in any other way t 
6. How are active ver%€ divided ? 7. When are verbs called transitive t 
From what word is tranMive derived f 8. What is the agent f — ^the 
object f 9. Wherefore are verbs csalled intransitive f 17. Have verbs 
number and person, properly speaking ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Give the derivation of F(»'&. Explain 
more fully what are meant by the gub' 
jeet and the verb. Give an example, 
flow are the nominaUce, verb, and olffeet 
aometimet called ? 2. How are verbe 
sometimes divided? 3. Explain how 
an intransitive verb may Bometimea 
become a transitive. 4. Give an example 
in which an intransiiioe verb becomes 
transitive. 6. Show the difference in 
placing the AOBirr in active and ^Mssive 
verbs. 0. Can a verb be both aettve and 
neuter? 7. Give examples in which the 
intransitive are followed by an ol^eetive, 
and in which a transitive verb may be 



nsed intransitively. 8. Mention the 
dtfeetive verbs. 9. S^latn why the 
word monopersonal is preferable to the 
word personal for vens of ihat elan. 

19. What remark have yon to make re- 
specting the prononns xhov and tht ? 

20. By whom is the word ws used in. 
stead of I ? 21. As verbs have no change 
in several persons, how do yon know to 
what jMrsoff they b^ng? 22. How do 
yon form the seeond person aingolarP 
23. Give the present tense of the auxiU' 
aries no and hayx. 24. What other fonn 
has the third -penon present tense T 



(BmmtB. 

Tell the NUifBEB and febsok ofthe following vebbs : — 

We appear. They laugh. He creeps. You enjoy. He erects. 

He sleeps. You drew. She reads. It rains. They begin. Ye laugh. 

It connects. They grow. They write. He beholds. The boy ezplams. 

The man reads. 

Correct the following sentences, tf incorrect : — 

John and Charles loves their £Ekther. She and he can read. He 
amuse his children. He and they amuses everybody. Can thou play 
a tune ? What conquests bring he home ? Strike the lyre. The brave 
spare their enemies. Difficulties embarrasses the poor men. 

Write eight verbs in the BECOND FEBBON plural. 

Write eight other verbs in the fibst person plural. 

Write eight other vevbs in the second person singular. 

Write eight other verbs in the first person singular. 
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{Pages 25, 26, and 27.) 

1. What is Mood ? 2, How many moocb are there ? Name 
them. 9. Explain the indicative mood, — ^the potential, — ^the 
stihjunctive, — the infinitive. — 10. What is Tense ? 18. What 
does the present tense show 1 — the impeffect i — ^the perfect ? 
— ^the plwperfect ? — \he first futv/re ? — ^the second ftUv/re ? 

8. Define mood. 4. What is the indiccUive mood ? 5. How do yoa 
know the imperative f 6. What form of the verb is the potential t By 
what auxiliaries is the potential known ? 7. What does the subjvmcUve 
imply ? 8. What is the infinitive ? — 11. Wherefore are there six tenses ? 
12. Define me the present tense. 13. The imperfect. 14. What does 
the perfect represent ? 15. What is the pluperfect tense ? 16. Define the 
first future. 1 7. What does the second future intimate ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Show the necessity of Ten$e, 2. 
Give an example to prove that the tm- 
ptrative may be an ir^/niiive by another 
ffMrfr being understood. 8. What have 
yoa to re^nark respecting the termina- 
tion of the verb in the tul^neiive mood ? 
4. Is a verb always in the nif>junctive 
when there is a eonJuncHon before it? 
JSxplain the difference between " iv it 
sains" and " ip rr vlajx." 6. Explain and 
define the j^otential and its ngnt. 6. By 
-what word is the infinitive generally pre- 
ceded P Is the word " to " before the 
infinitive to be considered as a eeparate 
part of speech? 7. To what part of 
speech can an infinitive be equivalent ? 
8. From what is tne word Tente derived, 
and how are teneee sometimes distin- 
guished by grammarians? 9. Do we 
sometimes find the present tenae used 



for the future t 10. Bo you sometimes 
find the imperfect and perfect used as a 
preaent T 11. Explain the three different 
manners of expressing the preaent. 
When is the emphatic used ? what is 
the progreaaive 7 12. Has the paat tenae 
three forms of expressing time ? What 
are they P Explain them. 13. Explain 
how the preaent potential and the poet 
tenae may each mean different pointa of 
time by the auxiliary verbs hat, might, 
or COTJLD. 14. Is there any emphatie 
form in the potential or infinitive f 16. 
What auxiUariea are the most difficult 
to apply correctly ? 16. What is the 
general rule ? 17. Gtive the pithy lines 
by Dr. Wallis on the use of shall and 
WILL. Bxphun the error of the French 
student in the use of these auxiUariet. 



Tell the MOOD and tense of ike following yibbs : — 

He is dwelling. They have written. Does he read ? Allow me to 
sing. Let him nm. If he is dwelling. If it rain. I will go, and 
they shall remain. May I write? You can road. If we aro. If you 
be. They must read. 

Correct thefollowvng, if incorrect: — 

They will go to-morrow. If it rain this afternoon. If I be right 
now. If thou preserve my life. I will go to-morrow. Thou would 
do it. Thou can efifect it. If he dies this year. If my life be in 
danger at present. Let him mn the danger. Thou die. 

Write eight verbs in the present tense, subjvm^tive mood. 

Write eight verbs in the febfect tense progressive, indicative. 

Write eight verbs in the seoond futube tense. 

Write eight verbs in the ikfsbfsct emfhatio, indicative. 
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{Paga 28 and 29.) 

1. What is a ParUciple f 2. How many povrtkiplea are 
there % Name them. 6. In what does the preaent participle 
end ? How does the perfect participle end ? How is the 
perfect participle formed? 1. Explain the meaning of conr 
juration, 

3. What is the endivg of the praetU participle, and what does it 
represent f 4. In what does the perfect pwUcipU end, and what does it 
denote ! 5. How is the compoiatd perfect participle formed, and what does 
it denote ? How do yon corrugate a verb negativdy t (page 40). Does the 
negative infinitive follow the same role ? How do yon conjugate -verbs 
interrogcUivdy f — ^how negativdy and interrogativdy f Does the word 
DO in the negative and interrogative sentences necessarily make the verb 

ZUFHATICAL ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. May ft parUeipU be ranked as a 
different part of speech ? What is the 
deriveUion of the word f 2. Dopartiei' 

5 let, when forming a part of the verb, 
enote the time ? 3. Explain the 
uses of the present participle. Give » 
few instances of a present participle 
taking the form of an tu^eetioe and 



no»n, and mention some adcerht formed 
bonxpreeentpartie^fUe. 4. Explain when 
the parHeipial form may be regmrded 
as an adjeetiee, 5. Is the particmla in 
" IHO " always active T Bnlain rnhmx it 
has a poMMwe soise. Show now the fonn 
" XHs HOUSB IS nraviSHure " may be 
changed into the jKunve form. 



Point out the pabticiplxs that are need as AnjEcnvBS : — 

Wandering minstrels. He is waiting for yon. Banning waters. 
He is mnning down the hUI. He is rolling tne ball. He is unsup- 
ported. Having quieted the negroes, they took the daring step of 
concealing the origin of their quarrel. 

Form sentencet with thefoUowing, and make them both AnjEcnvES and 
FABTiciFLES, if tJtey con be used as such : — 

Erring, baJBied, concealed, faltering, dashing, imparting, lowing, 
bidding, vei^ng, stamping, parting, drinking, lying, winding, oblig^g, 
dawning, writing, painting, dying. 

Write out three verbs in the first future. 

Write out three verbs NsaATivsLT in the pebfkct fbogbessiyk. 

Write out ikree verbs in the present tense^ nsoativelt and inxbb- 

BOOATIVELT. 

Write out the mcaATiVE participles of these verbs. 

Give the past tenses amd perfect participles of the following 
irregular veH)s : — 

Bear {to carry), come, dare {to ventuav), dig, eat, held, lay, lie, seethe, 
show, shine, sink, stay, work. 

Make a list ofirre^dar verbs that have the present, past, and past 
fabticiplb o^iJb?. 
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{Paga 47 and 48.) 

1. What is an Adverb ? 4. How are adverbs placed 
1. What is a Pr^poatitow f and before what parts of speech. 
are j9r^po»<um« mostly placed? 5. Does the preposition 
generally precede the word it governs % 

2. How may adverbs be known ? 3. Are adverbs compared ? If so, 
how \ — 2, What cases do preposUwM govern % 3. Where is the prqxh 
sition generally placed when it governs the rdaUvet Which is the 
preferable way of placing it ? 4. Is the pr^poMon ever compounded 
with the vet'h as an afixi Give examples. 



QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. From what ia the word Adverb 
derived ? What parts of speech do ad' 
v«r6« generallT qualify P 2. Explain how 
adverbs may be considered as eonirae- 
Hone of sentences. What are adcerbial 
pkraeeef 3. How do adoerbe generally 
end ? Wbat is lt the contraction of? 
Give examples of some adverb* formed 
by the combination of prepotUiotu, and 
examples composed ox no»n» and the 
or«po«Moii as affix. 4. How may (Hfo€r6« 
be diyided P Give an example of each of 
the seven modes of division. 6. In what 
manner would it be better to consider the 
adverb with the article *' thb" before it P 
— 1. What ia the derivatioB of the word 



JPreposUionf and what peculiarity has 
this part of speech P 2. If the object 
be omitted in the sentence, what part 
of speech can the prepotUion be consi- 
dered P 3. Whence are most of the pre- 
positions derived P What are iiuepanibU 
prepotiHontT Give examples. What 
are prepoeUional pkraeet T Give exam- 
ples. 4. Explain bxsibx and bxsisxs. 
6. Are the words till, txtil, xxcxpt 
and xxcxmxe, and snr ex, prepoeUione t 
Explain the preponHonal a£ues **o** 
ana " a." 6. When should yon use the 
prepositions aboyx, bxlow, up, and 
DOWN ? 7. Explain the use of tiie pre- 
positions TO, AT, and nr. 



(BmmtB* 

Supply the wards wmting by asvebbs : — 

The he reads, the ^he studies. I go to the city, but I 

do ^go ^as you. The harvest has been abundant this year. 

The man spoke long on the subject, but the lawyer spoke and the 

His letter was written, his sister's and his 



judge the . His letter was written, his sister's and his 

brother's of aU. X was obliged to speak to him * He drove 

down the hill. Do it . 

Make sentences toUh the following advsbbs : — 

Well, ill, beautifully, oftener, nearest, heroically^ carefully, least 
carefully, less, oftenest, much, candidly, skilfully, sooner, bravely. 

Form sentences wUh thefoUowing fbepositions : — 

Against, athwart, before, concerning, near, notwithstanding, from, 
near, amidst, among, within, without, touching,- respecting, save, but^ 
over, through, to, towards^ on> out of. 

I 
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C0ipnctnnt an)! Snttn^tttum. 

{Page 49 and 50.) 

1. What is & Cof^uncHon 9 2. How many kinds of con- 
jundiona are there t 4. Do conjundicni govern cases ? In 
this sentence. We love hik better than heb^ what governs 
HER 1 — 1. What is an Interjeaian f 

8. Why an eonpmetkmi called copulaiive /— 2. If jfoq hare an tiiler- 
jecUom in writing or printings what mark of ptmchuOion should follow 
it ? Can other parti of «peecA ever beocmie tiUerTeetuNU f 4. Do any of 
the interfectioM govern ease I 5. How should the inteijection '' O " be 

written 1 

QUESTIONS ON THE OBSERVATIONS. 



1. What is the derimtion of Conjunc' 
Honf Are eo»fu»etiom» of much use m 
the fonuatioii of sentenoes P 2. Whet 
u the meaning of a eoftUaium eot^'ufie- 
iio» t Bepeat ue eopulatioe coimmetioiu, 
3. What ia the deriTatioa of Di^une^ 
Hve T Mention the ditfunetice eompme* 
Horn, 4. Sloatrate the differenoe be- 
tween the two eorte of coi yM w eW wtt by 
appropriate aentenoee. 6. What do 
grammariaoB mean by eowtpaund com* 
umeliomit Give czanplea. 6. When 



is the word "thix" a conjonotion ? 
7. What are the anuegment ooiyuictions 
to the amtteedtui$ akcbovoh, sixhxb» 
SROUSR, whuhss* mXBBOM f 

1. What is the deriration of luteHM- 
tiout 2. Enomerate the inteijactiona 
of mlntaH om,-'Oi eaUimg <o mUuet, — of 
ZanoUer,— of tpomicr.— of pr&ff. 3. Ex- 
plain the differenoe between <* O '* and 
" OH.** 4. Bnlain when the iateijeo- 
ttons ** O " and •< ox " ^Tera the e^ 
Um, and when the no m t aati v e * 



Itis- 



Supply the words wanting hy oov jufohoks :*• 

Thomas ^Charles went out. I left 1 did not like the place. 

—you he that did it. I beUeye he did it ; ^he denies it. 

He is wiser he says. I told ^him his sister. He was sent 

away he did not work well. You must be-— — ^illr— ^-obstinate. 

Although he did it ; ^he denied the &ct. He is so idle ^I oannot 

effect as much good 1 could wish. ^leam — —depart. 

Make sentenoi vnth the following ooNJUNCTioirB, and pat the tonrt' 
tpandaig conjunctions to thoee thai «My be aeed toUk then^ >— 

As i^ as though, neither, either, and also, forasmuch as, so, though, 
for, unless, although, but, both, i^ yet, whether, nor, or, and. 

Make sentences with the following intkbjbctions : — 

* Hush ! fie 1 mum I revenge ! alack ! ah I hark ! hunah ! so I 
really ! oh I ha 1 alas ! He \ avaunt t 
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N.B. — Qaestions only on the Obserrationi have been giyen to thii 
part of Gnunmar, as a book of ExerciBes is in preparation^ with more 
extensive examples, to illustrate the Roles of SyntiuE. 

RULE I. 

Repeat the Fibst Ruls of Syntax. 

{Page 52.) 



follow apoifi- 

D6fOF6 



1. When should "ov" 
eiplet 

2. Whftt arUdet ue placed 
comparaHoeBt 

8. Bzplain the difference between the 
following MutoicM .— " Ha u ▲ anm 
WBITSB XEAV OBATOB;" and, " Ha IS 
▲ Bsma wxmx vhav oh oaisoa." 

4. Bzplain the difference between a 
senieneg beginning with *< A xnrs avd 
covuDasAn raxsra ; " and, *' A xm 
AMD a ooaaxsanAfB waxjum, 

6. What it the difference between the 
two following MiitoMM.*— *' Wkbac IB 
GmurTOXHAXHur;" and, "Tk0itaMA!t 
18 eirav to that xav*' P 



6. Should the arHele be nsed before 
ab$traei noun$ T Examples. 

7. When the ortieU is omitted, how is 
the noun taken P Give examples. 

8. What is nnderstood in ienieneti 
■Doh as ** Ovci A waax," Ac. 

9. Is the singular ind^nltt orMoIc 
used after eotUeiiM nonntf 

10. What is the diffsrence between 
the ienienoei, ** Ha sroxa wrh litxu 
axpaASXs;" and, "Ha sroxa wxiB a 

UTTXia aMFHASXS" P 

11. What correction would joa advise 
to be made in the following §9nteme§ :— 
«< Ha MAB A aou ams aoa loa aasAX- 

»AfT"P 



RULE II. 

Repeat the Second Rttle of Syntax. 
(Page 58.) 



1. Do all Bomis in the nnanUtr (con- 
nected by Ava) ffOTeiB a fimroL vtrbt 
Bzplain exceptions. 

2. If a ««ro come between two nomina- 
tives, with which should the Mr6 agree P 

3. If yon have two nomimatUm that 
are ncsrly synonymons, may yon put 
the verb in the eingular t 

4. If yon have two nominaiiifee in the 
eingular nnmber. oonnected by '* on " 



.vwr uuuawi. VVUUVWM7U UJ V* 

or " aoB," in what mtmber shoold the 
verb be P 



6. What mumber of the verb follows 
eoUeetive noune f Enlain the difference^ 
if both are nsed. Give a list of soch 
words as are generally followed by a 
plural. Mention what number foiUowa 
"raovui" and "ruauo," when tub' 
Jeete to the verb, 

6. When a part of a eenienee or aa 
iiMnUive is the nomkuttioe to the verb, in 
what number should the verb be placed f 

7. Explain what is meant by a nomi^ 
native aheohUe. 



RULE III. 

Repeat the Thibd Rule of Syntax. 
{Paga 58 oiui 54.) 



1. Jm the poMteeeive ever changed into 
an obiecUvef and is the objective with 
" or slways equivslent to upoeseeeivef 
—that is to say, can both forms be indis- 
criminately used P 

2. If yon have a eowepound word, or 
two names as joint possessors of any- 
thing, how should tixe apoetrophio "s" 



be nsed ? Explain exception, and give 
example. 

8. When is it better to use the otfjeo' 
Hve with " or," instead of the jwisef- 
eivet 

4. If the name of the possessor eoa- 
sists of two or more terms, how shooU 
the apoetropJUo ** s " be used P 

2 
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6. li the foUowiog $entmiee correct? 
If so, explain wherefore 70a pat the 
apoBtropJue " s *' after the proper mum 
in one part of the wenteneet and not so 
in the second : — " Ha urxs at Ma. 
Smith's, ths baebb ; aitd tobubblt 

UTBD XT Mb. WHITB, THl GBBBV- 

obocbb's shop." 

6. Rectify the foDowing^ tenlenee, and 
explain the mle : — *' Thbt blambd thb 

VABMXB's, as thbt CALLBD HIX, BOOIi- 

ISH attbkpts." Oire other examples. 

7. Is it preferable to nse the olffeeHoe 



ease with *' ov " instead of the aposfrop&t« 
" B," when snch nse would necessazily 
emploT " ob" fireqnently ? 

8. Can both forms of posseesion be 
nsed in the tame sentence r Give exam- 
ples, and explain the difference of 
meaning if the apo$trop^ be omitted. 

0. Do parUdplee sometimes govern 
noune in the poaeeuioe case ? 

10. When are nouna said to be in appo- 
tUion f and, when po$$e$$ive casee are ia 
apposition, how ao 70a use the apo- 
ttropMe " 5." 



RULE IV. 

Bepeat the Foubth Bulb of Syntax. 

{Pages 54 and 65.) 



1. Bo intrantUive eerbe gOTem any 
case ? Explain, and give examples. 

2. Say what verbe govern two ohjecHvee, 
What part of speech is generally under- 
stood ? Give examples. 

3. Give a list of sach paerive verbe as 
govern an objective. Give examples, and 
mention the pr^erable mode of forming 
the tenienee with snch verbs. 

4. What case follows the verb lzx ? 



and give example of a oommon error io 
the nse of this verb. 

6. In the expression " Hb walkbd a 
xiLB," in what case is kilb, and what 
is understood ? 

6. Can elective oases follow neufer 
verbs ? Correct the following : — " Bs- 

PBBTIBO HIX OB HIS BOUJBS ; " " TsX 
AUTHOR BBLABOBD HIMSBUT OH XHB 
8UBJBCT." 



RULE V. 

Bepeat the Fifth Bulb of Syntax. 

{Page 55.) 



1. When the adjective stands alone 
in the eenlenee, what may the adjective 
be called ? 

2. What number and pereon of the 
verb follow the dietribuMve adjectives 

BAC% BVBXT, BITHBB, BBITHBB ? 

3. What aeHeetive in English has ivflec' 
Hon in number? When "this" and 
ti that" are used in a tentenee to point 
out two objects, to which does " this" 
or " thbsb " refer ? 

4. How should the adjective be placed 
to show the noun which it intends to 
qucdify f Give examples. 

6. Explain when tne adjective should 
be useo, and when the adverb. Show 



the difference by an example of both. 

6. What case follows the adjective 
'* LiKB," and what prepoeUion seems to 
be understood before tne word which it 
governs ? • 

7. Explain the following adjectives, or 
show how they are nsed : — 

SUCH. TBW. ALL. 

so. both. HAirr. 

most. sbvbbal. which. 

8. Show when the adjective may be 
placed {{/%«r the noun it qualifiee. 

0. What remark does Cobbett make 
respecting the use of atfjeetivee in «en* 
tencet f 



' 1. How should the comparative and 
euperlative be used with respect to com- 
parison? 

2. Explain when the comparative is fol- 
lowed by " or," and when by " thaw." 



RULE VI. 
Bepeat the Sixth Bule of Syntax. 

{Page 56.) 

3. Show where the tentenee " That 

MAir IS wiskb thaw hb is tall ahd 

is faulty, and explain for what 



GOOD 

reason. 
4. Explain how the tenteneet *' Flati- 
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VrX IS H ABDSm THA V ALL TSM lOTALS ; " 

and, *' A too osbax Banix ov silt is 

OV ALL OTHXB VAULTS THS MOST BISI- 

cuLous," are wrong, and give the 
reason. 

6. Are double eomparatwes and wper- 
laHvet allowable P Giye an example of 
an exception. 

6. Mention a few of the ot^eeHvet 
that have in tbemselTes a eomparaHve 
and tuperloHve signification, and show 



wberefore " icoBi nTBsm" is incor- 
rect. Correct '* so vititzbsal;" " lxss 

PXBVXCT." 

7. If you bare a »«ntenee witb two or 
more ooM|Niraf»ee«,connected by canjune- 
tiont, bow sbonld the oomparatiTes be 
placed ? 

8. What conjunction follows MMparw- 
i%9€9 and the word ** othxx" ? and what 
is the eon»9q^9rd of the antecedent 

"ST7CH*'P 



RULE VI r. 

Eepeat the Skventh Eule of Syntax. 
(Page» 56 md 57.) 



1. Of what gender sboold the pronoun 
be when the antecedent is a part of a 
eentenee t If the antecedents be two or 
vwre, connected by " awd," how should 
the pronoun be used ? Are there any 
exceptions P If so, mention them, and 
explun by examples. 

2. If the antecedenie be connected by 
" ox" or " ifox," how should the verb 
and pronoun be put P 

3. Should i)xeper»onal pronoun be used 
to qualify nouns P Explain by examples. 

4. 'What remark have yon to make 
respecting the pereonal pronoun follow- 
ing *' THAir " or " AS " P Oiye examples 
to illustrate the rule. What case does 
*' THAir" require when followed by the 
relcUive " wao" ? Give example. 

6. How should the pereonal pronoun* 
be placed if two or three of them be used 
in tne tame sentence P 

6. lYhere should the relative be gene- 



rally placed in a eentenee f Give ex- 
amples of the necessity of this rule to 
avoid ambiguity P 

7. Show the impropriety of using the 
pronoun ** who " to represent a name. 

8. Correct the following, and explain 
the fault :—**Hb is a xav all ad- 

MIBB." 

9. What relative had better be used 
after the following : — " The Oovemment 
WHO or WHICH or that" P *• The Par- 
liament WHO or which or that" P 

10. Explain how the pronoun " who" 
may cause ambiguity in reference to the 
antecedent, and explain how such ambi- 
guity may be avoided. 

11. Is it allowable to make use of 
such eenteruee as It m we f It w they f 
Correct the following eentenee : — 

"It is wohdbbtul thb tbbt bbw 
accidbbts which happbb bbom this 

rSACTICB." 



RULE VIII. 

Bepeat the Eighth Eule of Syntax. 

(Pages 57 and 58.) 



1. Is it correct to say, *' Hb sabb kot 
BBAi) It" P and, *' Hb nbbd vot go" P 

2. What case follows the verb to bb 
and paerive verbe of naming P 

3. When should the verb be put in the 
euhjunctive mood ? Explain uie differ- 
ence of meaning in the following : — " If 

IT avows, I SHALL TAKB A OAB ; " and, 

** It it sirow, i shall takb a cab." 

4. Explain when the subjunctive mood 
follows "LBST" and «« that." What 
about " IP," with " but" foUowing P 

6. Give a list of such conjuneiione as 



are generally followed by a ««&7Uttc/»r«. 

6. When is the sign ** to *' suppressed 
before the infinitive T Is the particle 
'* to " placed before the infinitive after 
paeeive verbs P 

7. Is the verb, in the ii^nitive, always 
governed by a verb preceding it ? What 
is an iBPiBiTrvB absolutb P What 
ellipeie may be supplied in such «e»- 
teneee f 

8. Can the pretent participle be used 
instead of the infinitive T If so, when is 
that change generally made P 
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RULE IX. 



Bepeat the Ninth 

{PoffesSS 

1. Wbat care should be lued in the 
emidojmeiit of the fa«Mt of tMrbf f 8x< 



pitta wherefore the lenteaee, 
X wxon CHS hmrtMM,i vus tmm book/' 
u nngrunmaticaL 
2. Is it correct to say, " I nrrsvDSs 

TO HATS CIXLSD UVOV TOV " ? If Hot, 

explain the reason. Is the »entenee, ** I 
ouoHTTo HJLTs aoHB ovz" right? If 
so, why i* it correct P 
8. How wonld joa eovreet the IbDow- 

ing :— *' I HAD SAZHXB ; " **Bl tHAS AB 

XT WILL "P 



BuLE of Syntax. 
and 59,) 

4. Show how the foDowiog teiUemet 
is correct : — " Yibtub is alwazs rxxia- 
xv«, AHP Txca Mxan wax. zn own 

WmnBBMMMT." 

6. What do yon nean hj the iutorieal 
present f Is it correct to aaj, " Nsxy 
Satubdat is xks Qubsh'b bibxhdat " ? 

6. Correct the following: ~" Thb 

FBOPLB HAS ABB WILL BB AOADT 
TUmSEMD ; " ** WB ABB nTOLIHBD TO 
ADMIBB WHO ABB PLBABIVe TO US." 

Explain the grammatical reaaon for 
iuoh corrections. 



RULE X. 



Bepeat the Tbhth 

{Page 

1. JtihepreeenlvarHe^lehe'preeeded 
by the articU ** a '^or " thb," what part 
of speech does ^tkB parHeinU re p res e nt P 
Does it gorem any case when the article 
is omitted P Oire examples. 

2. Is the participle preeent erer used 
absolutely ? Giro examplea. 

8. What remark hare ron to make 
respecting the past partieipU of Terbs P 
Gire six sentences with the past partu- 



Bulb of Syntax. 

59.) 

eipU of irregular wrfit after tlie anx- 
iliazy " bb" or ** xlivb," aa examples. 
4. Which is the prefisrable form xn the 
sentences below : — 

Hs HAS XiBABBBB, or LXABHVP 

Thbt hats BArrsDj ifr hapt ax tbs 
noosP 
Hb has loax>xi>, or loabbv tbi 

CAST? 

{Consult the Zist qf Irregular Verbs.) 



RULE XI. 

Bepeat the Elevznth Bulb of Syntax. 

{Pages 59 and 60.) 



1. Where are abverbs generaUy placed 
in the sentence t 

2. When is the adverb placed first in 
a sentence t Where are the adverbs 
WHY, HOW, WHSK, WHSSB, pUccd in a 
sentence t How is the adverb bvouoh 
placed P 

3. Explain how the adverb ** oblt " 
shoold DO placed in a sentencct and 
gi^e examples. Is ** ovlt" always an 
adverb t 

4. Oire the meaning of the adverbs 

HXSSf THBBB, HITHBB, and THTTHSB ; 

and mention a common error in the use 
of ** HSBS" and " thsbb." 

6. What difference is there in the nse 
of a^ectivee and adverbs in sentences t 
Qiwe examples. 

6. Correct the following seniencst and 
say why the adverb " whbbb'* is not 



preferable: — "Abbibv bbplt, whbsb 

XrCH JUDCHCBBT WAS DIBPLATSD." 

7. Correct the following expressions : 

— " FboX WHBBB;" " BBOM THBBB;" 

" Bxoic BAB:" and give sentences with 
the oorrected vords or phrases, 

8. Gire sentences in which tiie word 
" bo" may be adverb and md ^fe e tive . 
When is ** bo" an tulverb of degree P 

9. Correct the following :•— 

" SsLDox OB BBTBB." What IS ths 
difference of meaning between ''bbb** 
and"B'BB"P 

10. Are two negatives in a vemtewee 
allowable ? If so, to what are they 
eqnivaleBt P Are two negatives always 
aUowableP 

11. What do yon nnderstand by ad» 
verbial phrases t GMve examples of three 
or four. 
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RULE XII. 
Bepeat the Twelfth Rule of Syntax. 
{Pages 60 and 61.) 



1. !■ a prepo$iti<m vrer imd«r8tood 
in a »entene« f What prtpotUioiu are 
nndentood in the following MetUeneet: 
— " Gmt HUE THi PBir;" " Twica ▲ 
TSAS ; " *' Hx aons vovn xikbb" ? 

2. la it erer allowable to separate the 
prepoiUum firom the word which it 



goTems? If allowable, IB it advisable ? 

3. What is the difference between 
" Ha IS niBAPPonmn owatbixq,'* and 
" DiSAPPoiirTZD iir A THnro" ? 

4. Tell me how the following prepoti« 
tiotu are used : — 

ISTO, Iv, At, BvtWVMM, AM0S6. 



RULE XIII. 

Bepeat the Thibtebnth Rule of Syntax. 

(Poffes 61 and 62.) 



1. In the mle relating to eoM/KiietioM, 
wa find that eomdative eowfunetunu oon- 
neet verb* in the same mood* and tentee. 
Is it always the case ? 

2. Do eomfunetioiu connect adverb* 
and adjective*? When there are several 
noMiw and adieciives, is the eonjunetion 
always placed before all ? 

3. How would Ton oorreot the follow- 
ing? Say if such correction is neces- 
sary: — 

** HS BEADS AXTXimTXLT, AVD 
SHOULD IXPaOYX." " Hx DOX8 HIS 
DUTY, THOUeH VRXQUUILY 18 XXOUBLB- 
80MX." 



4. What have yon to say respecting 
the eonjunetion " thah " ? How has such 
seeming impropriety crept into the Iim- 
gnage? 

6. When is it proper to express and 
to omit the eoi^unetion " that" in a 
*entenee? 

6. When should the ntltjunetive mood 
follow the eonjunetion f 

What is the remark made in the 3rd 
Observation, page 68 ? 

7. Are the following eentenee* cor- 
rect ? If not, correct them : — ** Ihquixb 

IX MY BXOTHXa HAS OAIXXD OB HOT." 
** NOX AS I BXUXTB." 



RULE XIV. 

Repeat the Foubteenth Rule of Syntax. 

{Page 62.) 



1. Do •ato^tfe^ioM affect the oonstmo- 
tion ai*ewtenee*T 

2. If yon have an objective after an 
interjeeUon, what is nndentood to govern 
itP Give examples. 



3. Bzplaan tiie difference between the 
interieetion* 1 and Oh I 

What case do these interjection* re* 
quire, when they are followed by a j»er- 
»onal pronoun? 



Oox Avs WTXAV, PBnmas^ gxbax quxxs sxbxxt, Lurcour's-iiry iixum. 
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